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CHAPTER I. 



AT HOME. 

HEN Prout and the Reverend 
Arthur Strome parted at the rail- 
way-station, Prout lost no time in 
getting a cab ; and having mounted the box, 
he caused the driver to whip up his horse to 
such good effect that, though necessarily pro- 
ceeding by a longer route, they reached the 
bridge only a few moments after the catas- 
trophe had occurred. Prout, of course, could 
not know why he had been ordered to come 
VOL. II. 20 
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hither : but Mr. Strome had seemed to be so 
thoroughly well aware what he was about, 
that Prout never thought of questioning his 
commands. Probably the parson had re- 
ceived some private information ; but there 
was no time to weigh probabilities. 

* Well, wot's the word now ?' demanded the 
cabman, as, in no very good humour, he 
pulled up his smoking horse at the rise of 
the bridge. The slanting snow thickened 
the dull cold air ; the shriek of the vanished 
trains sounded far away on either hand ; 
nothing was visible in the dark gulf of the 
railway-cutting. 

Before Prout could reply, a shout came out 
of that darkness — a short, gasping shout, that 
scarcely suggested the ministers familiar 
tones, and yet could have been uttered by 
none save he. Prout was off the box directly, 
and out of sight down the steep incline. 

* This 'ere is a rum go !' remarked the 
driver, as he dropped the butt of his whip 
into the rest, and began to unfold the horse- 
blanket for the protection of his steed. He 
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had just spread it over the latter s haunches, 
and was feeling in the depths of a pocket for 
his pipe, when Prout's voice hailed him from 
below. 

* Come down here, you, and 'elp carry the 
lady up the bank : sheVe fainted !' 

* This be blowed !' grumbled the cabman ; 
* I don't want no corpses a-dirtyin' my 
cushions !' He got down from his seat, how- 
ever, and after making his horse fast to the 
fence, disappeared in his turn into the in- 
scrutable gulf. The horse, left to himself, 
held his head down, and contrasted the 
pleasures of standing still in a snow-storm 
with those of being over-driven in the same. 
For four or five minutes nothing new seemed 
to happen. 

At the end of that time, short heavy breath- 
ing and struggling footsteps were heard ; and 
upwards out of the snow-shrouded gloom 
emerged the labouring shoulders of Prout, 
and farther down the broad red face of the 
cabman ; and between them they carried a 
heavy drooping object, with black garments 
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that flapped in the wind-gusts, and loose 
hanging arms, and white face. Behind this 
group came clambering painfully the Reve- 
rend Arthur Strome, white-faced also, but 
with a poignant intensity of life in his brow 
and eyes. 

* ril go with her inside,' said he, speaking 
in a strained tone. ' Prout, do you run on by 
the short cut, and get Doctor Stemper to 
come to the Vicarage. Off with you !' he 
added, seeing that the man lingered after the 
woman had been placed in the cab. 

* Tm loath to leave her, sir, and that's the 
truth ; let alone you, that's maybe pretty nigh 
as bad hurt as her.* 

* I shall do very well for a while longer. If 
you get the doctor there in time, it may save 
her life. Now, driver,' he continued, as 
Prout, after casting a last glance into the cab, 
set off, * you must drive gently, so as not to 
jolt her too much. But lose no time ; you 
shall have whatever fare you want.' 

^ I'll do my best, sir,' replied the other, 
touching his cap ; and in another minute more 
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the old horse was plodding his weary way- 
home again. On this occasion he noticed 
with approval that he was not forced out of 
his usual gait ; and since his road lay fodder- 
wards, he was of opinion that affairs were 
altogether mending. 

A quarter of an hour afterwards, the black- 
garmented figure was lying on the bed in 
Sebastian's chamber : Barbara Trench and 
Mrs. Strome were busy about her, while the 
minister sat in an arm-chair near the bed, his 
features pinched and thin, breathing irregu- 
larly through his half-opened lips. 

* It's only the — running and — excitement 
has knocked me up — a little/ he said, in 
answer to his wife, when she came to him 
with a wine-glass of brandy. * The buffer of 
the — engine — grazed me behind under the 
shoulder — just as I pulled — her out of the 
way. I don't think she was touched, but — 
we were both thrown down violently — and — 
the jar made her insensible. Poor child ! 
Ah, there he is !' 

The door-bell had been rung forcibly, and 
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immediately afterwards Doctor Stemper's 
voice and step sounded in the hall. Barbara 
opened the chamber door, and he came in 
softly, pulling off his gloves, and smiling 
down his anxiety. His first look was towards 
the minister ; the next towards the bed. 
* Ha ! well, in time, I hope — eh ?* he said, 
with hushed cheerfulness. * Had a narrow 
squeak for it, Prout tells me — eh ? narrow 
squeak ! Well, now, let's see, let's see !' 

The good doctor then proceeded to ex- 
amine the still insensible form upon the bed, 
listening the while to the account of the acci- 
dent as given in the quiet clear words of Mrs. 
Strome ; her husband assenting by a nod and 
a look, and an occasional spoken addition. 
Mrs. Strome, even from the first, had shown 
no symptoms of flurry or dismay ; on the 
contrary, she had been nlore thoughtful, ob- 
servant, and serviceable than usual. But, 
ever and anon, her eyes would rest for a mo- 
ment or two on her husband, when his regards 
were directed elsewhere ; and at such times 
any one who had been on the watch would 
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have detected in her glance a great suppressed 
agony of love and fear. Her forebodings 
were of calamity ; but she knew that now was 
the time to draw upon the vast reservoir of 
silent courage which natures like hers possess, 
and neither her voice nor her countenance 
faltered. 

' Will she live ?* asked the minister, scarcely 
above his breath, when Doctor Stemper had 
brought his examination to a close, and was 
going on with his efforts to bring her back to 
consciousness. The doctor thrust out his 
lips, and lifted his eyebrows. 

* She'll rally ; we'll bring her to ; but that's 
not the worst — that's not the worst ! You 
see, child will be born to-night — must be born 
—eh ? She may survive it, of course ; won- 
derful thing, recuperative power of some 
constitutions ! But mustn't be too sanguine 
— not too sanguine — eh ? We'll know better 
by-and-by. How are you feeling, parson V 
he added, taking his wrist between his fingers. 
* Any pain anywhere — what ? 

' No ; no pain at all ; only a little numb* 
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ness. Tm — a little — out of breath yet. 
Luckily — you know, Fm as sound as a horse ? 
Don't waste wisdom on me !' 

Doctor S temper, however, continued to 
feel his pulse ; and presently stooped down 
to listen to his breathing. While in this 
position, his eyes happened to turn in the 
direction of the bed, and there encountered 
those of Mrs. Strome, which were fastened 
upon his face with a startlinor intensity of ex- 
pression. The doctor immediately raised 
himself to an upright position, and rubbed his 
hands with a great show of satisfaction. 

* Sound as a horse — eh "i sound as a horse 
— of course you are ! Ought to have called 
in a veterinary surgeon to doctor you — what ? 
ha, ha ! capital !— what "i Let's see — you 
applied an external fomentation, Mrs. Strome, 
I think you said ? That's right — oh, quite 
right ! Well, now we'll just give you a little 
drop of something to take inside — eh ? 
mustn't let you lose your breath, you know — 
that would never do ! You'll be wanting to 
go to Dene Hall to-morrow, I suppose — 
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what ? Must take all precautions — all proper 
precautions. Tell you what you'd better do, 
you know : just go into your room, and get 
into bed and keep quiet. You ve had a 
shaking — one can see that — had a bad shaking 
— eh ? Better go to bed !' 

But with this advice Mr. Strome refused 
to comply. He would not leave the room 
until the crisis of Fanny's peril had passed, 
for good or ill. Spiritually and bodily he 
felt her to be his peculiar care ; he had done 
what he could to save her both from moral 
and material danger, and now he must be 
near her during this supreme trial. No 
persuasion availing to move him from this 
purpose, a partial compromise was at length 
agreed to; he was placed in a more recum- 
bent posture, and moved to a part of the 
room where Fanny, when she came to her- 
self, would not be able to see him. This 
latter arrangement, being proposed on the 
ground of its being advisable for Fanny's 
sake, he accepted readily enough ; but pro- 
tested, as to the other matter, that he was 
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not to be regarded as an invalid : he felt 
nothing but a temporary fatigue, and would 
soon be as good as ever. To all which 
Doctor Stemper assented ; but carried his 
point nevertheless. 

But the * something to take inside,* which 
he had given the minister, soon had its 
effect in putting him into an uneasy slumber. 
When Mrs. Strome saw this, she first 
sent Barbara out of the room with direc- 
tions to send a telegram to Sebastian ; and 
then, being left alone with the doctor, she sat 
down, trembling, and signed to him with 
her eyes to come near. He did so with an 
alacrity which was perhaps more ostentatious 
than genuine. 

* Why did you give him that ?' Mrs. 
Strome asked in a whisper, upturning her 
troubled face to his, holding her hands tightly 
clasped together in her lap. 

The doctor declared that it was merely a 
precautionary measure ; it was desirable that 
the minister should not be agitated ; and that 
since the spectacle of Fanny's suffering would 
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be likely to produce a painful effect on him, 
the easiest way out of the difficulty had 
seemed to be that which he had adopted. 

* He is very ill : I know it : you had better 
tell me !' Mrs. Strome said. 

* My dear lady 1 nothing of the sort. 
Knocked the wind out of him, of course ; I 
assure you, many men of half his age would 
show four times as bad effects — ten times as 
bad — yes ! Why, as it is — as it is, my dear 
lady, I assure you Tm astonished that — 
astonished that he was as bright as he was 
— eh ? Tremendous elasticity — tremendous I 
Well now, you see, if he d had a serious in- 
ternal injury, he couldn't look as bright as that, 
could he } — eh ? Of course he couldn't !' 

The wife's terrible gaze was searching the 
poor doctor s face all the time he was stam- 
mering through this speech, and at the end 
of it he saw that he had spoken in vain. 
She suddenly pressed her hands over her 
eyes, and sobbed twice or thrice with a 
violence that shook her whole body. No 
tears accompanied this outburst, which was 
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as brief as it was vehement. She stood up 
again presently, and there was a painfully 
hard look in her eyes, and about her ordi- 
narily serene mouth. 

* He will die !' she said, still in the same 
whisper ; * and that worthless woman has 
killed him. I will never forgive her !' 

' Good Heavens ! my dear lady, you — you 
exaggerate altogether !* remonstrated the 
doctor, quite in dismay at this unprecedented 
display of passion in the uniformly placid 
little wife of the minister. *As for Fanny, 
you know, if the poor thing has done wrong, 
as of course she has — which of us hasn't ? — 
she's likely to suffer enough for it, that's all I 
can say ! It's twenty to one she's not alive 
this time to-morrow.' 

* Her suffering will not bring me. back my 
husband,' was Mrs. Strome's reply ; and the 
entrance of Barbara at this point put an end 
to the conversation, much to Doctor Stem- 
per's relief. He was under some misgiving,, 
indeed, as to the propriety of allowing a 
woman who had just expressed implacable 
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resentment towards another to act as the 
latter's nurse ; but here again his inferences 
were at fault. Mrs. Strome tended Fanny 
with as much outward gentleness and solici- 
tude as she could have shown towards a 
daughter of her own — an apparent incon- 
sistency which Doctor Stemper wisely ac- 
cepted without attempting to account for it. 
He had been wont to declare, in his cus- 
tomary humorous fashion, that although he 
flattered himself he knew a thing or. two 
about woman's organisation, beyond that she 
was a puzzle to him. From the date of this 
interview with Mrs. Strome, however, he 
never again was known to give utterance to 
this remark : the pressure of reality destroyed 
the point of the jest. 

Barbara had sent the telegram by Prout, 
whom she found sitting in the hall, with his 
head between his hands, in a dull fever of 
anxiety. This young man, who was an 
honest fellow enough, and not ill-looking, had 
not forgotten Fanny during all the time of 
her disappearance ; and since first catching 
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sight of her again, a few days before, he had 
felt all his old affection revive. Among his 
many virtues, however, that of prudent 
reticence was not included. Not only had 
he spoken of his rencontre to Fawley, his 
present master, but afterwards he had nearly 
upset the latter's plans by regaling Fanny's 
father and mother with an account of it. 
Nevertheless, it was by Fawley*s orders that 
he had waited at Cedarhurst station for Fanny 
to appear ; and but for the accidental element 
that is never absent from human affairs, her 
reception at the Vicarage would have taken 
place under conditions very different from 
those which actually attended it. But Prout, 
though following Fawley's directions, had not 
been admitted to his confidence ; his only 
thought had been to promote Fanny s wel- 
fare ; and when Barbara Trench had betrayed 
a willingness to entrust him with the tele- 
graphic message, he had accepted the com- 
mission as a favour to himself As might be 
expected, however, he read the telegram 
before sending it, and the fact of Sebastian's 
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being summoned in such haste struck him as 
curious. What had Sebastian to do with 
Fanny ? The question set him thinking ; 
but he could make nothing of it at present. 




CHAPTER II. 



A MESSENGER OF PEACE. 



AN NY'S Stupor, meanwhile, after 
lasting upwards of an hour, began 
to yield to Doctor Stemper's 
remedies, ably seconded as they were by the 
ministration of Mrs. Strome and Barbara. 
Passing out of mere passive darkness and 
vacuity, she seemed to herself to grope her 
way through vast difficulties and amidst 
painful obstructions, her ears filled with the 
sound of awful and ominous voices, while 
invisible enemies stabbed her with knives, 
and aimed deadly blows at her with 
bludgeons. A power which she rebelled 
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against, but could not resist, drove her for 
ward through increasing terrors; and now 
strange flashes of light ever and anon 
divided the gloom, seeming to reveal quiet 
domestic scenes whose phantasmal comfort 
mocked the grim reality of her fate. Yet 
the phantasms became more frequent, and 
lasted longer ; and each time the scene pre- 
sented was the same. A room, well warmed 
and lighted, with fair walls and spotless 
window-curtains ; faces approaching or re- 
ceding, which she seemed to recognise, and 
which, to her surprise, did not express 
dismay at the horror that surrounded her, 
though, being so near, they must surely have 
seen it. But perhaps those faces belonged 
to another world, which had no knowledge of 
the world of pain and gloom in which she 
struggled. Perhaps she was dead, and these 
glimpses were dreams of the sweet earth-life 
that she had left for ever. But why was this 
straw-hat — the straw-hat with the blue ribbon 
— always a part of the picture } It was her 
VOL. II. 21 
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own ribbon ; she remembered so well the day 
she had taken it from her dress and fastened it 
on his hat as they leaned shoulder to shoulder 
under the great oak-tree. What a day of hap- 
piness that had been ! And now, when she was 
dead, there was the hat, with the blue ribbon 
still round it, hanging on the wall over the 
fireplace. It was enough to make one cry. 
And where was he } Did he know that she 
was dead ? And was he sorry ? How long 
the light stayed now! And the faces, she 
could almost name them ! That handsome 
little man, with the kind eyes and the 
wrinkles round theip, and the smooth bald 
head, and the thick grey whiskers — that was 
Doctor Stemper. And this long, stiff, woman's 
face, with the straight mouth, and the starched 
cap — that must be Barbara Trench. There 
was another face — a woman's face ; but its 
eyes never met hers, and its expression was 
cold and hard, though the touch of the hands 
was gentle : was not that the mother ? Ah ! 
then the mother had not forgiven her ; it was 
unkind not to forgive after one is dead. 
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But maybe the mother did not know that she 
was dead. This soft whiteness pressing up 
around her, and beneath her cheek — was it not 
a pillow, and sheets ? How came her terrible 
journey to end in this bed, amidst these faces, 
and with his hat hanging on the wall ? Was 
it all a deception ? Would more pain come, 
and another death ? Perhaps, if she could 
speak to them, and make them hear her,, 
they would be able to hold her back, and 
save her from falling into that cruel black- 
ness. 

* I think her lips is moving, doctor, if you 
please, sir,' said Barbara. 

* Ha! shes trying to say something, poor 
child ! Know me, my dear ? Doctor 
Stemper —that's right! Try again! Fm 
listening.' 

* How — did— that — come — there ?' 

* That ? what's that ? What's she looking 
at ? The chimney- vase } — no 1 My medi- 
cine-chest }— no ! I have it ! — the flowers in 
the basket ? — no again! -Bless my soul, what 
can it be } The ' 
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* If you please, sir,' interposed Barbara, 
* 'pears to me like it might be Mr. Sebastian's 
hold 'at up there, with the blue ribbon to it- 
Hi e'd a been wearin' it about the time she 
saw 'im last, eighteen month back, and that's 
'ow she came to recognise it She smiles 
like I'd said right, sir.' 

^ Bless my soul, so she does ! Yes, my 
dear, that's his hat ; and this is his bed you're 
in, which I dare say he'll make you welcome 
to when he gets here, and that won't be long 
now, I fancy. Ha! that's right! there's a 
bit of colour coming into her face already — 
eh ? that's right, she'll do famously ! Now 
let's have a drop of that cordial, Mrs. Bar- 
bara, please ! So — first swallow that, my 
dear ! Capital — eh ? You must get all the 
strength you can, you see, for there's a good 
deal to be done to-night still. Let me whisper 
in your ear .... So you must be a good 
girl, and keep your courage up, and I dare 
say we shall come out famously. Swallow 
just a drop more — that's right ! There, there, 
don't be frightened ! 
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* Oh, doctor, m — m — must it be to-night ? 
I can't — ^help trembling so T 

* There, there, my dear ! Keep your 
courage up, and it won't last long. Three 
hours from now you'll be a happy little 
mother, I don't doubt.' 

* Let me lie so I can see his hat, then I 
will bear it ! I want it to be over before he 
comes !' She was shuddering convulsively, 
but making great efforts to control herself. 
She fixed her eyes upon the faded ribbon, 
and strove to picture the dearly-loved face 
beneath it, and for his sake to be brave and 
strong. She thought of those blessed words, 
* wife ' and * husband ;' and in the pauses of 
the agony which was now beginning, she 
spoke them below her breath. And then 
arose in her heart that other sacred thought 
of * mother,' * father.' But time passed on ; 
and there were scarcely any pauses in the 
agony now. 

Towards the last some screams would not 
be stifled. The minister heard them, through 
the deafness of his narcotised slumber. He 
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Struggled and fought against his lethargy ; it 
was as if the soul of the little girl he had 
baptised were calling to him for aid, and, in 
life or death, he must answer the appeal. At 
length, dizzy and bewildered, he opened his 
eyes, and staggered to his feet. His wife 
was by his side, holding him up ; she who 
had been his companion and support for 
thirty years. But he did not understand that 
this moment belonged to her, because he did 
not realise his own danger. The deadly 
faintness that he felt brought him no warn- 
ing ; he never was used to heed himself. At 
most, he was only indignant at his unseason- 
able feebleness. For this little moment, all 
his sympathy and tenderness must be for 
Fanny ; were not all the years of his life for 
Susan ? How could he know that she would 
have given up all those years for the sake of 
the undivided possession of this moment ? 
She knew that the moments were numbered, 
but she would not tell him so ; she would 
obey his wish, now as at all times ; perhaps, 
too, some embers of pride were flickering in 
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her woman's heart. She supported him to 
the bedside, and knelt beside him as he sank 
upon a chair. 

Just then, Fanny's pain was over : she 
breathed with a sense of infinite relief and 
thankfulness. The worst that nature gives 
to woman to suffer she had suffered : it was 
past and not to come. Something had been 
born, and it lived. She lay back, with her 
hair matted on her wet forehead, and felt a 
smile which she was too weak to render 
visible. Barbara took the new little mortal. 
'It's a girl,' she said, 'and* a pretty little 
thing.' 

* May the Lord bless this mother and her 
daughter !' said the minister, laying his hands 
upon Fanny's head. 

Doctor Stemper, who, in the stress of cir- 
cumstances, had not noticed Mr. Strome's 
revival, looked up at these words, and the 
blanched face of the minister met his alarmed 
gaze. * God bless my soul, Strome, what are 
you doing here ?' he exclaimed. * This is 
more than your life's worth ! Mrs. Strome, 
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you shouldn't have allowed this! He was 
injured internally ; this may cost him his 

life r 

Mrs. Strome slowly raised her head, and 
looked at the doctor with an expression 
which he never forgot ; but she made no 
reply. It was, indeed, evident that an omin- 
ous change had taken place in the Reverend 
Arthur Strome. His features, during the 
last few minutes, had become pinched and 
bloodless ; his under-lip quivered at intervals, 
and his eyes were dark and sunken. There 
was a singular likeness between the newly- 
made mother's condition and his own. They 
were travelling the same road, and would 
probably reach the end of it about the same 
time. The process for both was apparently 
as painless as it was rapid ; and both seemed 
to be inspired with a strange serenity and 
happiness. Fanny was now first made aware 
of the minister's presence. At another time 
it might have puzzled or embarrassed her ; 
but now she was too much exhausted to feel 
any superficial emotion. He had sunk a 
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little forwards and sideways, so that his head 
was near hers ; she turned her face towards 
him and whispered : 

' Was it you shouted when the train was 
coming, sir ?' 

'Yes, my child,' he murmured, caressing 
her hair with his hand. There was a 
pause. 

* I'd been thinking it was him done it,' she 
said at last ; and her eyes wandered slowly 
to the straw hat above the mantelpiece. 
* But I think I'm more glad it was you. You 
saved me, sir — I feel I am saved — and the 
baby ' 

' The Lord will take care of it,' the minister 
said. 

These two seemed to be conscious only of 
each other. The old man, whose life had 
been one long deed of holy charity, and the 
young woman, who had lived foolishly and 
sinfully, were apparently in a state of spiritual 
conjunction admitting of no third person's 
companionship. At least, they gave no signs 
of either seeing or hearing the others who 
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were in the room, two of whom (the doctor 
and Barbara) more than once addressed 
them. As for Mrs. Strome, she still knelt 
beside her husband's chair, holding against 
her breast the skirt of his coat. She said 
not a word ; but no whisper or tremor of his 
escaped her. She did not look up, because 
she could not see his face without also seeing 
Fanny's. If he were content to go without 
bidding his wife farewell, so it must be ! mean- 
while, there was nothing for her to do but to 
wait. 

' Oh, dear, dear me ! this is the worst day 
hever I thought to see !' groaned Barbara, 
who had been occupied in performing the 
customary rites for an infant newly come into 
the world. ' And here's the baby with never 
a one to feed it. Well, Doctor Stemper, you 
may talk what you like ; but what I do say 
is, it's a long way better to die an old maid 
than to play pranks without a clergyman ! 
and if the wicked man who's guilty of this 
job was to be standing 'ere this minute, and 
look on that bed, I'm thinking 'e'd say so too!' 
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The house door-bell rang, and rang again 
loudly. The door opened, and once more a 
voice and step sounded in the hall. 

* Mr. Sebastian, that is ; poor young gentle- 
man,' continued Barbara. * It's 'ardly fit he 
should be coming in here, things being this 
way. Maybe I'd best step out, and keep 'im 
-away.* 

* No, no ! Lucky he*s come — such luck as 
it is r said Doctor Stemper, who was standing 
sadly beside the minister, with his finger on his 
pulse. * He'll be in time to say good-bye to 
his father — and not many minutes to spare F 

They heard the steps approach the door, 
and pause a moment outside of it. Then the 
-latch was lifted, and Sebastian came in, closing 
the door behind him, and leaning against it. 
His chest and arms were covered with melt- 
ing snow ; his cheeks were colourless ; and 
his face, except his eyes, quite without move- 
ment. His glance rapidly met that of every 
other person in the room, Fanny excepted. 
She did not seem to be aware of his entrance, 
and did not look towards him. 
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' Here I am !' he said at last, sharply. 

* My poor boy T said the doctor, his stout 
voice faltering. 'You must bear up, you 
know — bear up the best you can — eh ? Speak 
to your dear father before he goes.' 

But here a memorable thing happened. 
The minister, who a few moments previous 
seemed almost to have parted the last link 
that bound him to this world, now stood up, 
tall and erect, and came forward two or 
three steps into the centre of the room. It 
was as if the soul had gathered up the body 
to fulfil a last duty. Sebastian advanced 
hurriedly, his arms outstretched to support 
the dying man. The father laid his hands 
on his son's shoulders, and looked in his 
face. 

* Sebastian, my son !' he said, in a full and 
very solemn voice. *You don't know how 
much I have loved you ! Nothing has any 
strength except love, remember that ! No- 
thing is worth having except love ; and with- 
out love you can do nothing. If you seek 
after power and knowledge, you will find 
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death ; but love is life itself. Don't miss 
that life, my son ! It was Christ's love that 
saved the world. I have been troubled in a 
dream about you ; I thought you did not love 
enough. It was only a dream ; but don't let 
it come true !' Here his voice gave out 
abruptly, and Sebastian felt that he was sup- 
porting the weight of a dying man. He 
knew, but could not realise as yet, that the 
dying man was his own father. He hoped, 
and yet dreaded, to hear him speak again. 
At last this murmur entered his ear ; but so 
low was it, he could hardly be certain that it 
Avas not a voice within himself : ' Fanny is 
Tiere, and her baby — God has brought them 
to you — begin with them !' 

Sebastian continued to stand like a column, 
long after it had become evident that he held 
no living being in his arms. But, finally 
Doctor Stemper made him bring the body to 
the sofa, and lay it down there. 

' You have your mother to think of now, 
you know,' he said. * I loved your father, 
my boy — ^loved him dearly. I was afraid 
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he'd got his death-blow the first moment \ 
set eyes on him. Something wrong inside. 
If he could have kept quiet, he might have 
got over it ; but he would move about, ancJ 
so — internal haemorrhage, you know. Well,, 
a better man never lived on earth, and now 
he s gone ! Look to your mother.' 

' Can you leave us alone for a few minutes,*" 
Sebastian inquired, with a kind of absent- 
minded politeness ; ' you and Barbara ? Put 
the child by its mother. I wish to say a word 
to Mrs. Strome in private.* 

There was nothing more to be done for 
Fanny ; she seemed to be sinking fast inta 
nothingness, with no evidence of suffering 
beyond a slight pained contraction of the 
brows. The doctor went out, and Barbara, 
followed him, after having first placed the 
baby on its mother's arm. Sebastian closed 
the door behind them. 

Fifteen minutes later he opened it again,, 
and bade them enter. Mrs. Strome had the 

■ 

baby in her arms, and was weeping over it^ 
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The baby was setting up its small plaintive 
wail ; but upon the lips of the dead woman 
on the bed there was now an unmistakable 
smile. 




CHAPTER III. 



STROMES RIVAL. 



USTICE has not yet been done in 
this history to the character and 
talents of Mr. Selim Fawley. 
That he was a gentleman of energy, persis- 
tence, and address may have been inferred 
from such mention as has been made of him 
in the foregoing pages ; but it will also have 
been evident that he was deserving of more 
than incidental allusion. 

Precisely what may have been the ideals 
and aspirations with which Mr. Fawley began 
life, it would be difficult to determine ; there- 
fore it is fair to assume that they were of at 
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least average respectability. He was born, 
as we know, of an unimpeachable Jewish 
family, who were not only desirable acquaint- 
ances in themselves, but were related more 
or less directly to eminent personages of the 
same faith residing in London. It is enough 
to say on this head that his paternal grand- 
mother, Rebecca Fawley, was a niece of 
Anthony Goldmacher, who owned large 
estates in and about Cadgerville, and from 
whom descended the present eminent finan- 
ciers and statesmen. Mr. David Fawley, 
Selim's progenitor, was first connected with 
the well-known banking firm of Bullion 
Brothers in the latter part of George the 
Fourth's reign. He was a clear-headed, able 
man, and greatly enhanced his pecuniary, if not 
his social advantages, by marrying Miss Sarah 
Kugelmann, a wealthy pawnbroker s daughter. 
Sarah, who was a Jewess only on her father's 
side, died after bearing her lord three children 
— two daughters, and a son, Selim. 

As regarded Selim, Mr. Fawley announced 
his intention of making a first-class English 
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gentleman of him. In compassing this laud- 
able end the affectionate father must have 
expended a good deal of money and pains. 
From his earliest boyhood, the young Selim 
was instructed in the arts of dancing, horse- 
manship, and fencing ; and in due time was 
sent to Rugby. It was here that he first met 
Sebastian Strome, and that friendship began 
between the two boys which was destined to 
come to such an abrupt and mysterious ter- 
mination a few years afterwards. Mean- 
while, almost all accounts agree in represent- 
ing Selim in a most amiable and attractive 
light. He was a pretty, bright-cheeked, lively 
boy, and he developed into a comely, broad- 
shouldei;ed youth, with what are called insin- 
uating manners — at least, when in company 
with women. With his own sex he was 
noted rather for an ingenuous frankness and 
simplicity of conduct ; he never put on any 
airs, and it was customary to say of him that 
he didn't know how to look out for his own 
interests. In other words, he let himself be 
put upon. If any friend of his, or acquaint- 
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ance even, was in need of money, Fawley 
would immediately give him all he had in his 
pockets ; and if he made private notes of sums 
thus disbursed, and submitted the same to his 
father's inspection in his letters, that was a 
matter which no third person knew or was con- 
cerned to know. At school he was a most indus- 
trious and unexceptionable fag, and when his 
turn came to be master his rule was notorious 
for its indulgent clemency. He never offered 
to thrash anybody, in spite of his unusual 
physical strength ; and he never was thrashed 
but once ; that is to say, in his memorable 
contest with Strome. But this quarrel, as 
everybody agreed in saying, was forced upon 
him by his antagonist ; and when the latter, 
notwithstanding his marked inferiority in size 
and muscle, succeeded in compelling * Big 
Fawley's ' seconds to throw up the sponge 
after five rounds had been fought, the victory 
was generally considered, even by those who 
had backed the winner, as being in some way 
a miscarriage of justice. Fawley had seemed 
to have right as well as the strongest battalions 
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on his side ; and yet little Stroma had beaten 
him. 

Fawley, however, accepted the fortune of 
war gracefully enough, and betrayed no 
symptoms of bearing malice on account of 
his defeat, and he and his conqueror subse- 
quently became inseparable friends. It is 
significative of the personal liking which he 
generally inspired, that he left Rugby with a 
fair reputation for pluck ; though pluck can 
hardly be esteemed the quality for which he 
was most remarkable. But the boys found 
him so good-natured, fair, and free-handed, 
that they would not have had the heart to 
deny him their pet virtue, even had it been 
much less conspicuous in him than was actually 
the case. Strome was plucky to a fault, but 
he was not so popular as Fawley. Strome 
was clever, fiery-tempered, proud, and domi- 
neering, but he was not sociable, and had no 
great respect for anybody's rights in com- 
parison with his own. Boys are said to be 
keen judges of character, and very likely they 
have as true an instinct in such matters as 
their elders. 
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At Oxford, Stromes character mellowed 
somewhat, while Fawley, without losing his 
winning traits, became rather more firm- 
fibred. He was soon a man of note in his 
college, kept a horse or two, gave pleasant 
wines, and withal managed to keep on the 
sunny side of the dons. Strome held himself 
rather aloof from social indulgences, and was 
understood to be reading very hard ; he and 
Fawley did a great deal of their reading to- 
gether. By-and-byit began to be rumoured that 
they would both take a high place at the end 
of the year, and some curiosity was felt as to 
which would surpass the other. Their rivalry, 
if they were rivals, did not interrupt their 
apparent amity, which was on the contrary 
rather increased thereby. Fawley once, when 
asked what he thought of the chances, laughed, 
and lifted his broad, short eyebrows and said : 
* Oh, Strome will beat me, of course — at least, 
I shall be much disappointed if he doesn't T 
It was inferred from this reply that Fawley 
meant to give the victory to his friend, 
whether the latter fairly deserved it or not. 
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In the event, however, Fawley took the 
leading position ; but with so deprecatory a 
manner did he bear his honours, that it was 
easy to see he had won, as it were, in spite 
of himself. As for Strome, he went about 
with a curiously self-satisfied air; but this 
was regarded as mere bravado on his part, a 
thin pretence of indifference to his defeat. 
He might talk, or wear what face he liked ; 
but actions speak louder than words. Let 
us wait, said the sagacious ones, and see 
whether Mr. Strome will be quite so cordial 
with his friend Fawley next year. 

Next year, sure enough, the predictions of 
these sinister prophets were verified. All at 
once, and without warning, the amicable re- 
lations between Strome and Fawley came to 
an end. Fawley seemed almost heart-broken 
about it, and often declared that he should 
never again feel his former confidence in 
human nature. Strome laughed contemp- 
tuously whenever the topic of their disagree- 
ment was brought forward, and delivered 
himself of various witty and ill-natured re- 
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marks upon Jews and Judaism, which were 
duly laughed at, but were considered to be in 
rather bad taste. Strome, moreover, wha 
never did things by halves, nor even by 
three-quarters, made himself so much more 
sociable and attractive than ever before to all 
comers, that in the course of time he won 
over to his side no small number of those 
who formerly had opposed him. He did this, 
moreover, without ever declaring the real 
grounds of his quarrel with Fawley. This 
point continued to be enshrouded in mystery, 
and very likely it lost nothing of its weight 
in Strome's favour thereby. A wrong that 
can be stated can always be appraised and 
disposed of : not so one which evades state- 
ment. It is probable that poor Fawley may 
have been held accountable for every crime 
ascribable to unregenerate man ; but since, 
on the other hand, nothing could be proved 
against him, he suffered less than might be 
supposed. In process of time, too, curiosity 
died for lack of renewed sustenance ; and, so 
far as Strome and Fawley were concerned. 
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the chief subject of speculation was, which 
would gain the higher honours at the final 
examinations. 

But although, for a time, everything fore- 
boded an exciting struggle, it was destined 
never to come to a satisfactory issue. About 
six weeks before the decisive period, Fawley 
was taken ill ; and presently his disease de- 
clared itself as a species of cerebral derange- 
ment. Of course this mishap made shipwreck 
of whatever chance he may have had of 
gaining a double-first. It was impossible 
even for an enemy to say that the illness was 
feigned for the purpose of avoiding the con- 
test ; at worst it could only be suggested that 
Fawley s brain had not been powerful enough 
to do the work imposed upon it. Strome, 
after betraying a rather sardonic grief at the 
news of his rival's prostration, took little 
further pains about his own preparation ; and 
at the examinations acquitted himself credit- 
ably, indeed, but hardly with brilliance. We 
are left to infer that his enmity was the only 
effective spur to his excellence. 



.^ 
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Fawley recovered his head and his health ; 
but recreation was deemed advisable for him, 
and he left Oxford with an undimmed repu- 
tation, and with the honest liking of the 
majority of his acquaintance. Like Strome, 
he went abroad, where, with introductions as 
good as the latter s, and a great superiority 
over him in point of money, he made a fair, if 
not altogether illustrious, impression. It must 
be admitted, indeed, that Fawley s success 
was, roughly speaking, in inverse ratio to the 
radius of the circle which he sought to charm. 
His talents were not of the world-subduing 
order, though just the thing for a tea-party or 
a young men's debating club. He could 
dress well, look well, and talk well under the 
most adverse circumstances ; but he was 
fitted rather to persuade — or, it may be, to 
overreach — men than to command them ; and 
the charitable observer will feel more dis- 
posed to applaud him for what he could do 
than to blame him for what he could not. 

Whether the charity of his father, Mr. 
David Fawley, were commensurate with these 
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modest demands upon it, is unfortunately 
open to question. A parent's hopes, as they 
are naturally greater than those of less 
interested persons, so must they be less liable 
to complete fulfilment. Mr. Fawley, perhaps, 
expected his son to become one of the chief 
personages of Europe ; perhaps he only 
looked forward to his making himself the 
foremost statesman or the greatest financier 
of his time. At all events, after the young 
man's return from his travels, he had the 
honour of dining with his father ; and when 
the cloth had been withdrawn the following 
colloquy took place : 

' Well, Selim, my son, how did you enjoy 
yourself on the Continent ?' 

' Very much indeed, father, thanks to your 
liberality.' 

* How many friendsh have you made T 
'A good many, certainly, and very nice 

people too.' 

* How do you know they are your friendsh Y 
*Why, from their manner — their way of 

receiving me — what they said ' 
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* What they said ? What do I care what 
they said ? Have you got it in writing ?' 

' I beg your pardon, father — ^got it in 
writing ?* 

* Listen to me, my son ; do you know 
what a friend is — ^a true friend, such ash you 
can depend on ?' 

' I suppose so, father ' 

' Hush ! I am speaking ! A true friend, 
one to be depended on, is the man that owesh 
you money on good security, or money'sh 
worth ! How many friendsh have you got 
like that ?* 

* Really, father, I could hardly tell you at 
a moment's notice. I played cards a good 
deal, you know, and I won a lot of money in 
that way ; but I always made them pay up : 
I thought you would prefer it.' 

* Cards ! Yes, cards are very well — among 
strangers : you may win what you like from 
any man you don't know, and that don't 
know you. But cards among friendsh are 
nonsense ! What sort of a security is a debt 
of honour, I'd like to know ? Bosh ! Now 
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just you listen to me, and don*t forget it ! 
There's two times when I know I can trusht a 
man : when I can beggar him, and when I 
can shame him ; and shaming is twenty per 
cent, better than beggaring any day. You 
needn't tell me what youVe been doing : do 
you suppose I should have asked you if I 
hadn't known beforehand } You think you've 
been pretty clever ; well, I think you've been 
a fool ! What did you let Strome quarrel 
with you for ? That fellow hash got three 
times your brains, and no money ; and he has 
got relations that can put him where they 
like. If you had kept friendly with him, you 
might have got him into some shcrape, and 
then have offered to help him hide it, and 
then you'd have had him. Now that's all 
spoilt ; he'll get into a scrape all alone by 
himself, and never tell you anything about it ; 
and you won't be clever enough to find it 
out. That is what I call being a fool. Now 
look here : I've spent twenty thousand seven 
hundred and fifty- four poundsh — I don't count 
the shillings and the sixpenshes — since you 
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were twelve years old to make you a first-clash 
English shentleman. Tm going to keep you 
going for two years and a half more ; and if 
you're not more of a shentleman then than 
you are now, you don't get another penny.' 

* But what do you wish me to do, father ? 
rU do anything !' said Selim, with perfect 
sincerity. 

* Listen to me then, and don't you always 
be talking,' rejoined the elder. * To begin 
with, you will live in London, and make con- 
nections — make 'em in the right plashes ; do 
you understand ? In the next place, you will 
get married ; and the woman you'll marry is 
Miss Mary Dene, of Dene Hall. I shall 
send Sophia up there to see about it. If you 
do that in two years and a half, and have the 
shettlements all. right, you'll come into the 
bank ; and if you don't, you may go to the 
deuce ! Have another glash of claret ?' 

* No more, thank you, father.' 

* Then let ush join the ladies.' 




CHAPTER IV. 



HE PROSPERS. 



] HIS oration did not fail of its effect 
on Selim, who, to do him justice, 
was not such a fool as his father 
made him out to be ; all he wanted was a 
little experience, and a thorough understand- 
ing of what was expected of him. Upon the 
whole, he contemplated the future with no 
little confidence and satisfaction. It was no 
hardship to have to ' make connections ' 
among agreeable people in London ; it would 
not be unendurable even to marry Miss 
Mary Dene, although that young lady had 
been heretofore known to Selim only as a 
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sort of untamed leopardess : he had seen her 
but twice or thrice, and never since her 
sixteenth year. When, in pursuance of his 
father's instructions, he ventured modestly to 
present himself before her, he found her, to 
his surprise, so far from unendurable, that he 
actually fell in love with her ; that is, he dis- 
covered an agreeable harmony between the 
idea of her and of her money : they mutually 
sweetened each other. Aunt Sophia was 
accordingly recalled from Continental banish- 
ment, and sent to Dene with instructions ; 
and the campaign was unobtrusively and 
promisingly begun. During more than two 
years of the allotted period, no hitch occurred, 
and Selim lived in clover. 

How the hitch finally came, and how 
serious it proved, has been already shown* 
The wrath of Mr. David Fawley was im- 
placable, his contempt crushing, and his 
resolve to cut his son off with a penny, unless 
the mishap were rectified, unalterable. It 
was a crisis in which extreme measures were 
indispensable, and Selim braced himself for 
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the battle. He knew certain elements of 
Strome's character very thoroughly, and this 
was a great help to him. He had Aunt 
Sophia on his side, and she was a host in 
herself. On the other hand, Mary Dene was 
an exceedingly difficult person to manage ; 
and Sebastian Strome was not a man to be 
attacked with safety. Selim accordingly 
fought at such long range, and as much under 
cover of darkness, as he could ; and in almost 
every way luck seemed to favour him. 

It accidentally occurred to him to connect 
the disappearance of Fanny Jackson with 
certain rather mysterious and hitherto in- 
explicable proceedings on the part of Sebas- 
tian. This clue once obtained, he pursued it 
with ardour, but for a long while without 
much result. At the suggestion of Aunt 
Sophia he secured the services of Prout, who 
had cared for Fanny, and who would be none 
the less useful because his intellect was not of 
a very keen order. While Selim was, or was 
supposed to be, absent on the Continent with 
a broken heart, the search for Fanny was 
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prosecuted with unremitting diligence and 
caution. At last, quite by accident, Prout, 
riding through the Camden Town neighbour- 
hood on the top of an omnibus, saw amidst 
the crowd on a street corner a face that he 
knew, though both face and figure were 
altered from his last remembrance of them. 
Following his master's contingent instruc- 
tions, no less than his own inclination, Prout 
lost no time in getting off the omnibus and 
giving chase to the figure. Perhaps his 
inclination, too strong for his instructions, 
would have led him to accost her on the spot, 
but on this point he was spared the necessity 
of a decision ; she had caught sight of him, 
and before he could come to close quarters, 
she had gained her lodgings. Prout, after 
noting the street and number, lingered about 
the place, sorely tempted to ring the bell, and 
demand access to the lodger. Remembering, 
however, that Fawley had given him positive 
orders not to speak with Fanny should he 
meet her, and reflecting besides that she had 
probably assumed a name of which he was 
VOL. II. 23 
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ignorant, he forbore. But at this moment 
the landlady came out of the house with a jug 
in her hand, and turned her steps towards 
the neighbouring public-house. Prout fol- 
lowed her, and by the judicious expenditure 
of eightpence informed himself of most that 
he wanted to know. Two hours later he had 
seen Fawley, and told him everything ; and 
the same evening he accompanied that 
worthy in the train to Cedarhurst. Here 
Fawley bade him remain, holding himself in 
readiness if called upon. Fawley then went 
privately to Dene Hall, and saw Aunt 
Sophia. 

He did not know, or had forgotten, that 
Mr. and Mrs. Jackson lived in Cedarhurst. 
Prout knew it, however; and after having 
got himself into a sufficiently loquacious 
condition at the ale-house, he called on the 
Jacksons, and related to them several things 
which they were both surprised and concerned 
to hear. In doing this, Prout was not un- 
aware that he was transgressing his master s 
orders ; but a man is but a man, and it 
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belongs to a man to converse confidentially 
among friends, no less than to fall in love, or 
to drink beer. So Prout, for this evening, 
permitted himself to be human ; and although 
he afterwards had to reckon with Fawley, 
yet fortune again favoured the latter so far 
that his plans were not seriously disconcerted 
by Prout's indiscretion, and he was accord- 
ingly amnestied with a caution. 

Meanwhile Fawley, closeted with Aunt 
Sophia, had succeeded so well in fitting 
together the different parts of his problem, 
that no doubt remained as to the fact of 
Strome's guilt. Since it was not to be 
supposed that a woman like Mary Dene 
would give herself in marriage to such a 
man, the coast was clear so far as that went. 
The next things to be done were to acquaint 
Mary with the news, and, that accomplished, 
to induce hereto accept Fawley in the place 
of the man she had surrendered. Evidently, 
therefore, it would be inexpedient that she 
should know where the information came 
from. On the other hand, it would be well 
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if Fawley could afterwards make it appear as 
if he, though all along aware of Stromes 
misdemeanours, had nevertheless forborne 
from mingled sentiments of pride and delicacy, 
to make any allusion to them. It was at 
length decided, Aunt Sophia approving, that 
the first part of the business should be done 
by an anonymous letter to Mary. At the 
same time, Fanny was to be visited by 
Selim, and induced, by whatever means 
might seem most effective, to return to 
Cedarhurst, and declare herself at the 
Vicarage. Furthermore, Fawley, of his own 
motion, resolved to send another unsigned 
letter to Sebastian ; intending thereby, in 
case Fanny should refuse to return to 
Cedarhurst, to bring about an involuntary 
meeting at her lodgings between Sebastian 
and Mary ; or, at all events, to effect a 
revelation of the whole scandal in such a 
manner that his agency should be visible to 
no one of the persons concerned. The 
scheme was thus tolerably well organised ; 
and yet his own visit to Fanny was the only 
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part of it that produced any effect ; accidents 
upon which he had not counted doing the 
rest. He knew nothing about these accidents 
until afterwards ; and it is only necessary to 
remark of them here that, although they 
brought Fanny to the Vicarage, they be- 
trayed nothing of the relations between her 
and Sebastian. Sebastian, at the last moment, 
found that it depended upon himself whether 
any one should ever know this at all. We have 
not heard what words passed between him 
and his mother in that death-chamber, during 
the fifteen minutes after the doctor and 
Barbara had been sent out of it ; but we may 
draw our own inferences. This much is 
certain, that whatever Sebastian may then 
have said, was said in the belief that if he 
chose rather to hold his peace, there was no 
other living witness who could bring his sin 
home to him. 

But we are anticipating a little. Fawley, 
after his interview with Fanny at her lodgings, 
betook himself in high spirits to his father's 
office in the City. It is to be observed that 
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the two and a half years which Mr. David 
Fawley had allowed him would expire on the 
first of January, so that Selim's coup caifte 
none too early. In fact, his success was only 
partial ; he had merely done away with a 
rival; he was nearly as far from being the 
husband of Mary Dene as ever. Neverthe- 
less, he felt a delightful difference between 
his present condition, where hope was pos- 
sible, and his previous one, which had been 
not far removed from despair. His present 
object was to induce his father to lengthen 
somewhat his term of probation ; or, what 
amounted to the same thing, to give him 
some more money ; his last allowance being 
exhausted, and, indeed, a little overdrawn. 
Mr. Fawley permitted his son to say all he 
had to say without appearing to pay much 
attention to the tale ; after it was over, he let 
several minutes elapse, during which he went 
on making entries in a small journal. Suddenly 
he put his pen behind his eSif, pushed up his 
spectacles on his bald sloping forehead, and 
fastened his black eyes upon the young man. 
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*Well, I will give you five thousand 
pounds' — Selim gave an involuntary start 
of surprise and joy — *on three conditions. 
First, it will be the lasht money you will ever 
get from me, unlesh you earn it your own 
self. In the second place, you will pay it me 
back, with interest at ten per cent, per annum, 
at the end of six months from date. Thirdly, 
you will get this fellow Strome out of the way 
altogether. He is a man of no reputation, 
and unfit for a first-clash English shentleman 
to be seen with. Get him kicked out of all 
the clubs : do you understand me } For 
though he is a bad, immoral fellow, he ish 
dangerous, and as long as he has money or 
position you will not be safe from him» 
Well?* 

* Father, I cannot find words to express 
my gratitude. How noble you are, and 
how wise! I pledge myself to everything, 
only ' 

' Only what Y 

' Isn't ten per cent, just a little high — 
between father and son, you know T 
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The old man showed his yellow teeth. 

* Times are very hard/ he said, rubbing 
his thick hands together, 'and the security 
is rather inshecure — he, he 1 If you were 
not my son I should charge twenty-five. 
However, don't let that trouble you. To 
oblige you I will deduct the interest before- 
hand, so you will have only the five thousand 
to repay me.' 

And with that the worthy gentleman 
produced a cheque, already written out and 
signed, for the sum of four thousand seven 
hundred and fifty pounds sterling ; and also 
a promissory note for five thousand pounds, 
to be signed by Selim. The latter, feeling 
that there was no escape, put his name to 
the note with a sigh, and received the cheque, 
which he promptly put in his pocket-book. 

* Go now, my son,' said Mr. David bene- 
volently, * and may you proshper ! Good-bye !' 

Selim went downstairs thoughtfully, and 
cashed his cheque ; but when, with the 
money in his pocket, he was bowling west- 
ward in a hansom, with at least six months 
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of uninterrupted solvency before him, his 
spirits began to rise again. What could not 
a man accomplish in six months ? He felt 
an assurance of good fortune — an ability to 
overcome all obstacles. In company with 
two or three congenial spirits he enjoyed a 
capital luncheon ; then he went to hear Jenny 
Lind. After the concert was over he met 
Strome and Smillet at the Mulberry, as we 
have seen. The addition to the company in 
the person of Jasper Grannit was unexpected 
to Fawley ; he had known that gentleman on 
the Continent, and the two had had more ex- 
perience of one another than most people sus- 
pected. Luckily, perhaps, for Fawley, Grannit 
was not disposed to take the more obvious way 
of obtaining from Fawley a certain hundred 
pounds for which the latter had become 
indebted to him at Baden, under circumstances 
unnecessary to particularise here. He neither 
adopted Arch's method of asking for it out- 
right, nor did he endeavour to make the debt 
larger by winning from him at cards. The 
expedient he selected was the wiser one of 
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aiding and abetting Fawley in all his works 
throughout the evening; the two having a 
tacit understanding that Grannit was to have 
half of whatever sum Fawley might win. It 
will readily be understood how little Strome's 
amazing success was gratifying to the in- 
dustrious Selim and his superb confederate ; 
and had it not been for Strome s subsequent 
presumption in the matter of piquet, Fawley, 
at all events, would have had lasting cause to 
curse the man who invented lansquenet. 
But, in the interval, after the game was over, 
when Strome was upstairs awakening Smillet, 
Grannit had time to put into Fawley s pocket 
the two hundred pounds which the latter was 
so much surprised to find there half an hour 
later. Grannit had his own reasons for 
knowing that it would be a physical impos- 
sibility for Strome to beat Fawley at piquet, 
provided only that Strome could be induced 
to play, and that the game could be carried 
on free from the presence of critical spectators. 
It has been sufficiently shown that his con- 
fidence was not misplaced. 
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Fawley, with his original four thousand 
seven hundred and fifty pounds increased to 
over five thousand, went home and slept the 
sleep of the upright and successful. Early 
the following morning he was awakened by 
the demands of a large and healthy appetite, 
which he did not fail amply to gratify. He 
now had at his disposal eight hours, before 
the train started which was to convey him to 
the Christmas party at Dene Hall. He had 
directed Prout to attend at his rooms before 
twelve o'clock on this day to report as to the 
progress of his department of the plot ; the 
man's non-arrival caused his master to confirm 
a purpose which he had already entertained, 
to dismiss him his service. Yet he felt no 
real anxiety : Fortune, who was smiling upon 
him in other respects in so sultry a manner, 
would not be likely to insinuate a frown here. 
Merely to utilise his spare time, however, he 
took a hansom over to Falkirk Road, and 
satisfied himself by actual inspection that 
the occupant of No. 97 was no longer 
there. 
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He now dressed himself with special care, 
and turned his face towards Dene Hall. It 
was quite possible that Mary might already 
have heard the news which was to change all 
her prospects in life. In that case, Fawley's 
attitude would be one of gentle and respectful 
sympathy, carefully guarded from any ex- 
pression of surprise ; and drifting, by well- 
considered degrees, into a confession of 
satisfaction that she should at length have 
discovered for herself the abandoned profligacy 
of a man, her infatuation for whom had long 
been mourned by her truest friends. If, on 
the other hand, nothing had yet come to 
light, it was his cue to make himself as lively 
and agreeable as possible until the moment 
of revelation should arrive. Fawley smiled 
self-complacently as he descended at the little 
country station, and handed his ticket to the 
guard. 
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CHAPTER V. 



ARY DENE took great pleasure 
and interest in the arrangements 

I for her Christmas party. It was 
to mark her first official emerging from 
mourning. All the omens were favourable. 
She had summoned a dressmaker down from 
Regent Street to design a new dress for her, 
and the dress was sent in ample time, and it 
fitted without a wrinkle ; at least, there were 
no wrinkles except where wrinkles were in- 
tended, The Christmas-tree was a superb 
symmetrical pyramid, twenty feet in height, 
and its lower branches had a horizontal 
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spread of ten feet. Mary and Aunt Sophia 
had spent a whole day in fastening the tapers 
on the boughs, and festooning them with 
glittering wreaths and coloured bonbons. 
The tree was placed in the great dining-hall, 
where its topmost twig, with the little waxen 
angel poised upon it, failed by many feet to 
reach the vaulted roof of dark oak. Christ- 
mas gifts for the parish children clustered all 
over the tree, or lay on the ground beneath 
like fruit over-ripe. Late on the night before 
Christmas Eve all was finished, ready for the 
morrow. Mary, half sitting on the arm of a 
great easy-chair, leaned her head against the 
carved back and eyed her achievement with 
weary satisfaction. Her white throat was 
exposed, with the soft shadow of her chin 
thrown slantwise across it. She had turned 
up her sleeves above the elbows ; and her 
right arm — the arm which had smitten and 
slain the prize bull — lay indolently across her 
uplifted knee. The round supple wrist and 
finely formed hand were turned outwards ; 
the fingers, plump at the beginning and 
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tapering smoothly to the tips, were half re- 
laxed. It was an exquisite hand ; but its 
beauty was not the reason why, sometimes, 
before falling asleep at night, Mary had 
kissed it. It was the hand which she would 
one day give to Sebastian, and therefore it 
was dear and precious to her. 

The disturbance of mind occasioned by the 
anonymous letter had been dissipated by the 
constant cheerful employment of the last day 
or two, and Mary s spirits were now serene 
and hopeful. Before this time to-morrow 
night she expected to have been made very 
happy. It was some weeks since she had 
seen Sebastian, and this would be the first 
occasion on which they had met with any 
degree of publicity. It would be a kind of 
confirmation of their betrothal ; and being on 
Christmas Eve, and after the little effort 
of self-denial she had made in consenting 
(against her intuitive wish) that Sebastian 
should undertake the charge of Fanny, she ' 
was superstitious enough to fancy that every- 
thing must turn out well. She was, it is true, 
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a little puzzled at having heard nothing from 
Sebastian in answer to her note. He might 
have written ; although, to be sure, there was 
nothing particular for him to write, unless to 
say that he loved her, and that she was not 
the less present in his thoughts because he 
was away from her. But Sebastian was not 
in the habit of writing such sentimentalities, 
or even of speaking them ; and no doubt 
they would not be logically a propos of any- 
thing she had written to him. In fact she 
had been rather careful to make her note 
merely concise and businesslike ; there was 
nothing effusive — no gush in it ; and it was 
not expected that he should know with what 
secret energy of heart she had penned the 
words * Dear Sebastian,* or signed herself 
' Your own Mary.' But she was happy and 
hopeful nevertheless. 

* If it snows to-morrow I shall send over 
the carriage for Mr. and Mrs. Strome,' she 
said to Aunt Sophia, who was sitting in a 
state of exhaustion, on a low chair at the 
other side of the tree. 
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This poor lady had worked almost as hard 
as her patroness, without, perhaps, quite the 
same stimulus of zeal, but with a great deal 
of anxiety and suspense which it was incum- 
bent upon her to hide. She was no less 
anxious than Miss Dene for news of Sebas- 
tian, but had different views as to what that 
news would be. It would be uncharitable at 
this moment to withhold from Aunt Sophia 
our tribute of admiration and compassion : of 
admiration for her courage in undertaking 
such a part as she had to play, and of com- 
passion for the inevitable loneliness and lack 
of sympathy and support with which, among 
other things, she had to contend. For, after 
all, what did she stand to win if all the 
schemes in which she was involved succeeded 
utterly ? An independence of two or three 
hundred a year, and a loneliness as great as 
ever, and with nothing pleasant to think 
about or, worse still, to look forward to; 
whereas, if the calculations were to miscarry, 
Aunt Sophia would lose so much that she 
might as well make a clean sweep of it, and 
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by slightly increasing her evening dose of 

laudanum 

' Did you hear what I said ?' demanded 
the heiress rather imperiously. 

* I thought I had answered you, darling — 
I beg your pardon ; but I have got such a 
headache! Shall you know when to send 
the carriage ? They might be detained, you 
know, or come earlier than you expected/ 

* I thought of driving over myself to the 
Home. Fanny will probably be there to- 
night, and I shall be expected to see that 
she is properly attended to.' 

' I don't think, love, I would go until later. 
If Fanny has come, won't she want to be let 
alone for a while, until she can recover her- 
self a little } Seeing you would be sure to 
agitate her. Wouldn't it be kinder to 
wait ?' 

Aunt Sophia had her own reasons for pre- 
ferring that Mary should stay at home until 
news came to her ; and Mary, not being in 
any particular hurry to meet Fanny, allowed 
herself to adopt Aunt Sophia's advice. The 
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question of sending the carriage was left in 
abeyance, as depending upon the weather. 
Mary was not in a disputatious mood on this 
evening. When soon afterwards, she went 
to bed, she knelt down and prayed God to 
bless Sebastian and herself, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Strome. And even as she was praying, 
the minister had fallen forward into his son's 
arms, and his kind spirit, which had loved so 
much in this world, was brought face to face 
with the Divine love concerning which he 
had faithfully testified. 

On the next morning the snow-storm had 
ceased, the earth was frosty white, and the 
sky a tender blue. There was still a good 
deal to be done in the way of preparing the 
house for the reception of the guests, and 
inspecting the cook's arrangements for the 
children's dinner. The programme was that 
the children, about seventy of whom were 
invited, should arrive at five o'clock, and 
immediately sit down to table in the long 
picture-gallery. Dinner over, they were to 
repair to the Christmas-tree, and there remain 
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until eight, when a number of covered 
waggons would be in attendance to carry 
them back to the village. After they were 
gone, the reception of the elder guests would 
begin. A few favoured persons, however 
(the Stromes, of course, among the rest), 
were expected beforehand, to help attend to 
the children and distribute the gifts ; and as 
for Sebastian, who must have reached Cedar- 
hurst the previous evening, he was to be 
looked for any time after breakfast. As 
Mary moved about her duties, her eyes and 
ears were constantly on the watch ; and more 
than once the blood warmed in her cheeks 
and her bosom rose at what she fancied might 
be his step or voice. But the morning passed 
away, and the afternoon set in, and still he 
did not come ; and Mary began to resolve 
that when he did come he should meet with 
a very cool reception. 

Aunt Sophia, meanwhile, was no less 0*1 
the alert, and no less disconcerted than Mary. 
Not that she expected Sebastian — ^he was the 
last person she looked to see — ^but it had 
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been distinctly arranged between Selim and 
herself that Prout was to come privately to 
the Hall betimes in the morning, and report 
to her upon the progress of affairs. But 
Prout appeared no more than Sebastian. 
What did it mean ? Had the plot miscarried 
after all ? It was a trying morning for her, 
the more so that Mary's temper got shorter 
and shorter every hour. The longer Aunt 
Sophia reflected upon the situation, the less 
intelligible did it appear. Supposing that she 
and Selim had been mistaken in their suspi- 
cions as to Sebastian, why did the latter make 
no sign ? The absence of all news, good or 
bad, was less easy to be^r than the certainty 
of the worst. 

The proverb has it, indeed, that no rumour 
travels so fast as that of calamity ; but ex- 
perience proves this to be not always the 
case. Otherwise, Mary Dene would have 
heard before luncheon-time of the death of 
the vicar, if not also of the circumstances 
under which it occurred. But all causes 
seemed to conspire to keep her in ignorance 
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up to the latest moment. In the first place 
it was deemed unadvisable to make the news 
public in the village sooner than was neces- 
sary, for Mrs. Strome's sake as well as for 
other obvious reasons ; and secondly, when 
It was decided to entrust Prout with a letter 
to the Hall, apprising Mary of the catas- 
trophe, that young man was discovered to be 
lying in the pantry in a state of coma, brought 
on by extravagant appeals to old brown 
sherry. Doctor Stemper next undertook 
the errand, and got so far as to put the letter 
which Sebastian had written into his pocket ; 
but in the multiplicity of his cares he speedily 
forgot all about it, and only came upon it 
some days later in the process of searching 
for something else. During the day, how- 
ever, a report got abroad that something 
unusual had happened at the Vicarage ; but 
exactly what it was no one could tell. At 
one time it was suggested that Mr. Sebas- 
tian had been brought home dead the 
previous night ; but this was presently dis- 
credited by the appearance of the gentleman 
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in question, arm-in-arm with Doctor Stamper, 
in the village street. It was noticed that he 
looked rather fatigued, and seemed to notice 
no one ; but he was indisputably alive. 
Later on something began to be hinted about 
a mysterious woman ; but speculation had 
not time to get much farther before the start- 
ing of the children for Dene Hall ; and the 
children had their heads far too full of the 
anticipated dinner to think about anything 
else. In this seemingly flippant manner did 
destiny play with the solemn secret ; and the 
evening fell, and the dinner was eaten, and 
the gifts were distributed, and the waggons 
were beginning to take in their hilarious 
freight : and still neither Mary Dene nor 
Aunt Sophia had received a hint of what they 
were most desirous to know. There was 
something appalling in this silence under- 
lying all the bustle and uproar of the happy 
children. But Mary Dene was determined 
to feel anything rather than alarm ; she was 
offended, and upon her mettle ; nothing, she 
thought, could excuse so palpable a slight ; 
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and she would show Sebastian Strome, when 
he did come, that she was better able than he 
might suppose to do without him — was able, 
in fact, unless he mended his behaviour very 
materially, to do without him finally and 
entirely. In the meantime she walked about 
her great rooms in her beautiful new dress, 
looking like a smouldering Juno ; and when 
a tall looking-glass gave her a passing glimpse 
of how splendidly handsome she was, she was 
first pleased and then angry, and then her 
throat ached with unpermissible sobs of self- 
pity. No ; the time for weeping must come 
later ! She had a great deal of another sort 
of emotion to work off first. Aunt Sophia 
prudently kept out of the way of those dark- 
ening hazel eyes, and nursed Her own griefs 
as much as possible in private. 

About eight o'clock several guests arrived 
— Lady Featherstone and Mrs. Musk-Man- 
dalay among the rest — and were received in 
the drawing-room. There was a rustling of 
trains, and «a gleaming of necklaces, while 
both the ladies kissed the stately heiress on 
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the cheek — the Indian lady quite audibly, and 
Lady Featherstone in an irreproachable 
French fashion, and not without a swift 
mental estimate of the cost of her hostess's 
toilette. Then they swept and rustled them- 
selves into chairs. Mrs. Musk-Mandalay was 
a portly personage, with a short neck and 
protruding lips, and considerable freedom of 
gesticulation : Lady Featherstone was tall, 
with finely-arched eyebrows which never 
once moved from their position, and with a 
small spiral curl in front of each ear, that 
looked as if it were painted on the skin. Her 
hands, which never appeared out of gloves, 
were very long and extraordinarily narrow 
across the backs. It was said that the late 
Madame Marigolde used to make her 
daughter sleep with her hands tightly swathed 
in linen bandages ; but this may have been 
an exaggeration. At all events, the hand had 
succeeded in helping its owner to a title, 
which was probably what Madame Marigolde 
had desired. 

* Never seen Miss Dene looking better 
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— have you, Lady Featherstone ?' said Mrs. 
Musk-Mandalay, in her short-breathed way. 

* She'll be stouter than I am when she gets to 
my age 1' 

* We hope Miss Dene will develop a rather 
less ample tournure,' replied Lady Feather- 
stone, who seldom used the personal pronoun 
in the singular. 

* Since your views are so opposite, perhaps 
Miss Dene would find it safest to stay as she 
is,* interposed Aunt Sophia, with her demure 
smartness. 

* And how did the children's party go off ?' 
inquired Lady Featherstone, ignoring the 
last speaker, of whom she was rather afraid. 

* Are we the first comers since then T 

* Oh ! not quite that, I fancy. I suspect 
somebody else has been beforehand with us!' 
put in Mrs. Musk-Mandalay with archness. 

* If you mean Mr. Sebastian Strome, he 
has not yet arrived,' said Mary coldly. 

* Is it Mr. Sebastian Strome, then ?' in- 
quired Lady Featherstone, in her precise, 
well-modulated tones. * We had gathered the 
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notion that it was to be Mr. Selim Fawley — 
but our memory is so defective. The 
minister's son — yes T 

Mary had not Aunt Sophia's ready tongue, 
and always found it easier to feel contempt 
and resentment than to give poignant utter- 
ance thereto. But Aunt Sophia was at the 
moment engaged by two personages of the 
male sex, and could not come to her assist- 
ance. This was not the first time that Lady 
Featherstone had taken occasion to insinuate 
her disapproval of so. 'imprudent' a match, 
and Mary was desirous of finding a rejoinder 
which, while couched in sufficiently polite 
language, should deter her fashionable ac- 
quaintance from ever referring to the subject 
again. But before the proper phrase could 
suggest itself, the footman announced ' Mr. 
Fawley !' and that gentleman glided in, and 
quickly approaching the heiress, bent de- 
votedly over her hand. He then turned to 
the other members of the company with 
smiling bows. 

* You have had a cold drive ?' said Mary, 
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in as gracious a tone as she could command. 
She was irritated beyond measure that Selim 
should have arrived before Sebastian. 

* Thank you ; no. I walked over from 
the station — the night was so fine. I feared 
to be late, so I walked fast. But I am in 
time ?' 

* I do riot require punctuality : any time is 
time enough/ said Mary. She did not mean 
to be uncivil, and Fawley, glancing narrowly 
in her face, had the wit to see as much. He 
continued, therefore, with undiminished con- 
fidence : 

* I met Strome in London yesterday morn- 
ing. He was looking rather tired. You 
shouldn't let him work too hard, Miss Dene. 
Now you have him down here you should 
make him stay.* 

* The more he works the sooner he will be 
done with it, I suppose,' was all that Mary 
could find to say. 

Fawley had now satisfied himself on his 
first point — that Mary had not as yet heard 
anything of what must have taken place at 
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the Vicarage ; his next object was to find out 
what had actually occurred there. Accord- 
ingly he took the first opportunity to get into 
the neighbourhood of Aunt Sophia, who, as 
we may suppose, was more than ready to 
meet him half way. 

* What had Prout to say ?' he asked in a 
low tone, at the same time smiling and nod- 
ding as if he were paying his relative a pretty 
compliment. 

' I haven't seen a trace of him,' she mur- 
mured back, with a caressing grimace. 

Fawley's face fell with an emphasis which 
he was unable wholly to conceal. * Do you 
mean to say you have heard nothing 
about ' 

* Nothing, dear boy. I've been in such 
a state of mind all day. I supposed, of 
course, you would be able to explain. Are 
you sure that she left London at all ? 

' I was at the lodgings this morning, and 
she was gone.' 

* Take care ! Lady Featherstone is look- 
ing this way. And Prout went with her T 
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* He was to meet her at the station here. 
He can't have made another mistake after 
what I said to him. Mary has heard 
nothing ?' 

' Evidently not ; but Sebastian hasn't 
come, and she's very much put out about it. 
He would have been here if something hadn't 
happened/ 

' Hang It all ! Why didn't you send over 
and find out ?' 

' Whom should I send, and whom should I 
send to ? Besides, I've been expecting news 
every moment. I could only keep quiet and 
wait' 

Here the t^te-k-t^te was interrupted ; but 
it was plain to both of the interlocutors that 
it could not have been prolonged to any pur- 
pose. Something had gone wrong, so much 
was certain ; but whether the issue of their 
plans would be thereby crippled, or only 
modified, remained to be seen. Meanwhile 
there was nothing for it but to wait with what 
patience they might ; it being inevitable that 
the next move must come from the other side. 
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Selim had been invited to remain overnight 
at the Hall, so he could bide his time, and be 
ready to act according to whatever course 
events might take. Pending results, there 
was plenty of opportunity for him to make 
himself generally delightful to the company, 
and he did not fail to improve it. He was 
the life and soul of the party — sprightly, 
entertaining, fertile in suggestion. Under his 
influence the stiffness and chill which had 
impeded matters at first gradually gave way, 
and in the course of an hour or two the social 
machine was in the best running order. 
Mary Dene herself was among the last to fall 
in with this better humour on the part of her 
own guests, but when she did do so it was 
with an energy almost passionate. The 
truth was, she needed some outlet for her 
pent-up anxiety and ire, and found a partial 
relief in giving herself up to the appearance 
of excessive gaiety. Aunt Sophia, Selim, 
and other persons who fancied they knew 
her well, were taken by surprise at this 
unusual manifestation. Since her girlhood 
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no one had heard the heiress of Dene Hall 
laugh so unrestrainedly, or enter into games 
or conversation with such zest and abandon. 
She created a fresh impression of herself in 
all mindsy favourable or otherwise, according 
to circumstances. The younger women, and 
some of the older ones, criticised her rather 
severely ; nearly all the men were ready to 
fall down and adore her ; and everybody 
wondered what could have become of Sebas- 
tian Strome. As for Selim Fawley, as the 
evening advanced he was in a fair way to 
lose his head altogether. Mary, as has been 
before mentioned, had fallen into a habit, 
pardy mischievous and partly involuntary, of 
treating him with a kind of fantastic exag- 
geration of manner, which probably appeared 
ironical to her, but which bore a different 
aspect to him. On this evening, therefore, 
finding himself at close quarters with so much 
noble loveliness, and the object of seemingly 
significant attention from her, he presently 
began to yield to a delicious intoxication. 
He asked himself, what if she had already 
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begun to repent of her choice of Sebastian ! 
What if his non-appearance were the result 
simply of a rupture of their relations ! 
What if the issue which he, Selim, had so 
zealously laboured to bring about had accom- 
plished itself independently of his agency ! 
Such a thing was not, at all events, impos- 
sible ; and for this evening a possibility even 
was enough. In a word, Selim was ready to 
commit an indiscretion, and given a fair 
opportunity the readiness would resolve itself 
into action. 

Such opportunities are not waited for, they 
are made. By-and-by a game of forfeits was 
proposed, and unanimously accepted. There 
was a good deal of fun, and a great deal of 
laughter. Selim was the forfeit-master ; and 
at length it came to pass that he must impose 
a forfeit upon Mary. The sentence was — 
that she was to go into the conservatory 
without a light,' and there to find and bring 
to the court the largest and most perfect tea- 
rosebud in the collection. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



ARY set off on her errand blithely 
enough, and without any particular 
thought beyond the purpose of the 
moment She passed out of the drawing- 
room and across the hall with a swift step, 
and with the trace of a laugh still lingering 
on her cheeks. But when she entered the 
great empty dining-room, and suddenly felt 
herself to be alqne, she stood quite still, and 
after a moment* fetched a long tremulous 
sigh, and then pressed her fingers against 
her warm temples. The light in the chande- 
lier was turned low, and the great yule log 
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upon the hearth was nearly burnt out. There 
stood the tall Christmas-tree at the upper end 
of the room, despoiled of all its beauty and 
brilliancy, and presenting a mournful and de- 
vastated aspect. A distant burst of merri- 
ment from the drawing-room, in which the 
sharp laugh of Selim Fawley was audible 
above the rest, reached her ears, and caused 
her to move onwards to the door of the con- 
servatory, which stood ajar. She passed in, 
and gathering her dress before her with one 
hand, closed the door with the other and 
turned the key in the lock. While doing 
this she kept her face towards the conserva- 
tory, looking down the leaf-embowered gloom 
of the central aisle. She now stepped for- 
ward again amidst the silent plants, whicli 
stooped to brush her bare shoulders and 
arms, and to breathe their fragrance across 
her glowing face. The moon was full, and 
its dim white radiance falling through the 
glass roof of the conservatory made the 
shadows seem darker. 

She was approaching the seat beneath the 

25 — 2 
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plantains, but when within a few paces of it 
she paused, holding her breath, while her 
heart beat painfully. She was not alone! 
At the farther end of the aisle was indis- 
tinctly visible an erect black figure, its face 
showing ghastly white in the moonlight. 
After a moment it advanced slowly towards 
her. All her superstitious terrors thronged 
in upon her. She believed that she saw a 
spirit ; and when, as it drew near, she recog- 
nised the features as those of Sebastian, her 
dread became only the more benumbing; for 
the fancy possessed her that he was dead, 
and that his wraith had come to upbraid her 
for the anger she had felt against him. She 
stood staring with dilated eyes until he was 
quite near; then she mutely stretched out 
her arms, with the palms of her hands lifted 
against him, as if to keep him back. He 
stopped. 

' It is you, Mary ?' he said, in a low 
tone. 

* Forgive me !* said she, speaking with an 
indrawing of the breath. 
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* What is the matter, Mary ? * Don't you 
know me ?' 

* Are you ' She moved forward a 

step or two, until her outstretched hands 
came in contact with his shoulders. Then 
she grasped both his arms, suddenly and 
hard, and he could feel the shuddering that 
pervaded her body. In an instant she uttered 
a little sobbing moan of love and joy, and 
slipping her arms round him, drew herself 
close to him, and kissed him, with low, half 
hysteric cries. He did not embrace her in 
turn, but stood with his arms at his sides, 
looking straight before him, his lips closely 
pressed together. At first she did not notice 
this unresponsiveness on his part ; but after 
a while she raised her face and gazed at him 
inquiringly. Then she retreated from him a 
little, still maintaining her intent gaze, and 
slowly interlacing her fingers beneath her chin; 

* Why didn't you kiss me, Sebastian ?' she 
said at last. 

' I came here to tell you something. There 
is bad news.' 
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* Bad news ! What are bad news to me ? 
I thought you had died, and that your spirit 
had come to reproach me. But you are 
alive/ 

* Yes ; I am alive enough.' 

* And so 1 was glad ; and I was so sorry 
that I had felt angrj'^ with you I What other 

bad news ' She broke off, the colour 

rapidly left her face, and she went on in a 
higher tone : * You have behaved very 
strangely. Why did you shame me before 
them all ? Why were you not here to-night ?' 

* I am here. Of course you did not expect 
me to attend your party. To tell the truth, 
I thought you would have put it off.' 

' Put it off! For whose convenience, pray?' 
Sebastian paused a moment, finding himself 
confronted with a task which he had not an- 
ticipated. 

* Dr. Stemper has not been here — left no 
message or letter ?' 

* Nothing that I know about,' replied Mary, 
with her head high: 

He paused again, and then said, rapidly 
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and heavily : * Then you had not heard that 
my father is dead ?' 

Mary slowly put out her right hand, and 
grasped the leaves of a flowering plant close 
to which she stood. She moved her lips as 
if trying to moisten them, and it was several 
seconds before she attempted to speak, and 
then what she said was inaudible. 

* He died last night,' Sebastian continued 
in the same tone as before. 

' Sebastian ! There must be some mistake. 
He cannot be dead ! Your father 1 He sat 
here in this seat with me only last Wed- 
nesday. You will find there has been some 
— some foolish mistake. You do not know — 

you have not seen ' 

These sentences were spoken in a dry, 
faint voice, and when she stopped she cleared 
her throat huskily. 

' There's no mistake : he died while I held 
him in my arms/ Sebastian rejoined, almost 
brusquely. ' I sent word to you only this 
morning.' 

* Let us sit down,' said Mary, moving to 
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the bench. ' No word came to me.' She sat 
motionless for a while, and then added, lifting 
her arms a little : * Do you think I should be 
dressed like this if I had known ? Poor Mrs. 
Strome ! I cannot cry. It is too much to 
cry about.' 

' He seemed not to suffer much pain/ re- 
marked Sebastian. 

' What was it ? You have not told me — 
how did it happen ?' 

' It was on the railway, near the brick 
bridge. He was trying to save Fanny from 
being run over. The train struck them, and 
knocked them into the side of the cutting. 
He did not seem seriously hurt at first, 
but he was internally injured, and died sud- 
denly, after having brought Fanny to the 
Vicarage.' 

' But — I do not understand. Were not 
you with Fanny ?' 

' I knew nothing until I got a telegram 
last evening at my rooms in London. I had 
been away. I got your note the same time 
as the telegram.' 
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' Then it was your father who went for her, 
after all ?' 

'No; and it seems to have been some 
strange accident that brought him where she 
was at the moment of danger. She was 
coming on alone/ 

Mary had made her later inquiries with 
only a subordinate degree of interest; the 
great mournful fact of the minister's death 
having dulled for the moment all feeling for 
other matters. She now relapsed into silence 
and wide-eyed abstraction, slowly chafing the 
back of the hand that rested upon her knee 
with the palm of the other. She had loved 
and reverenced the minister heartily enough ; 
but she had not realised until now how much 
he was to her, and what a difference in her 
life the consideration that she would never 
again see him must make. Sebastian, mean- 
while, was in the throes of a nervous anguish 
entirely foreign to his usual state, and which 
Mary was far from suspecting. It was not 
that the excitement and vicissitudes of the 
past two days had unhinged him, though 
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these no doubt had their effect ; but he was 
in the condition of a man who has made up 
his mind to a great trial, and who, when he 
is brought face to face with it, finds it tries his 
constancy even more than he had anticipated. 

All at once Mary looked round at him and 
said : ' Fanny — is she dead too ?' 

Sebastian folded his arms and clenched his 
teeth : sweat stood on his forehead. In an 
unnaturally subdued tone he answered : ' She 
lived several hours — long enough for a child 
to be born. The child is alive.' 

* Poor little baby ! — poor little orphan ! It 
seems as if it had better have died too.' 

' It is not an orphan !' said Sebastian, 
getting out the words with a sense of physical 
effort that left him weak. 

Mary's utter unconsciousness of his struggle 
was tragic. She gave her head a slight 
movement of contempt or indifference and 
said : * It's the same thing — or worse. The 
wretch who is its father will never care for it 
or claim it. It is better for the child that he 
should not' 
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' Why do you think tliat ?' 

•You agree with me, don't you ? He 
would only teach it to be as wicked and 
worthless as he is.' 

* Is there no possibility that the child might 
help him to become less wicked and worth- 
less than he is ?' 

* Not enough to be worth considering, I 
should think.' 

* Well, you may be right. Mary, I came 
here to ask — to tell you — I came to release 
you from your engagement.' 

She turned upon him with only a mild 
astonishment, fancying she must have mis- 
understood him. * Release me ? — from what 
engagement ?' 

* From your engagement to marry me,' he 
said, with laboured distinctness of enuncia- 
tion. 

A dead pause, like the blackness after a 
midnight flash, ensued upon these words. 
Then, forcibly grasping his arm above the 
wrist, she twisted herself round serpent-like 
to look in his face. 
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' We not to marry ? Sebastian— what has 
happened ?' 

Her mouth was so close to him as she said 
this that he felt her breath. He repeated 
mechanically and without force : 

* We not to marry/ 

* This is very strange !' she said, laughing^ 
and then drawing her breath hissingly be- 
tween her lips; Wery strange, and very 
sudden !* 

* You will not think it strange. You don't 
know what my life has been. I have been a 
gambler and ' 

* Stop !' she cried imperiously, rising and 
standing erect. ' I won't be humiliated with 
your reasons ! You wish to be free ; that is 
enough !' 

' Very well, let it be so,' he said, getting to 
his feet slowly. ' But I wish to say that — to 
save you from what annoyance I can — it 
should be given out that the dismissal came 
from you ; that the engagement was broken 
off by you.' 

* Why ?' 
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* So that you may be saved from the 
appearance of ' 

* No, Sebastian Strome 1 It is your deed, 
not mine, and it shall be known as yours ! I 
am no jilt ; and FU never be called such ! I 
had rather be jeered at than be dishonour- 
able !' 

* You need be neither, if you will hear 
what I have to say,' he answered doggedly ; 
* and you must hear it later from some one 
<;lse, if you won t let me speak now.* 

* Oh, well, 'speak if you will !' she said, with 
an inflection of sarcasm, folding her hands as 
they hung before her. ' I should be sorry to 
refuse you a favour you consider so important. 
Will it take long T 

This new mood of hers helped him ; she 
was opposing her weakest side to his 
strongest. His tone immediately became 
more assured. 

* I have been a gambler for some years,' 
he said, *and I have lived as gamblers do. 
So far as Fm concerned, the Church has 
been brought into contempt. I had no belief 
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in religion, and was going to become a 
clergyman only so as to get influence and 
power ^ 

* You have learnt all this by heart to say 
to me. It is very disgraceful; but I don't 
see how I am interested in it. These are 
not your real reasons for doing what you 
have done. If you are afraid to give them^ 
do let me go away at once T 

' Well, it is a shameful thing to tell in cold 
blood ; I suppose I am afraid ; but there's 
no help for it. When I engaged myself to 
you I was not in a condition to be engaged 
to any honourable woman.' 

' Ah— h r 

* I wish I could spare you this story ; but 
it was the doing that is the mischief. There 
was a woman — a girl — that I used ta 
meet ' 

' Not any one that I know ?' 

' Yes.' 

'I cannot hear it !' she exclaimed in a 
whisper, turning away. But after a moment 
she turned again and said : * Go on — be quick 1* 
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* It was Fanny Jackson.' 

Mary Dene felt her heart leap,- and then 
turn sick. She was sensible of a degradation 
that would cling to her for ever. This was 
the man whom she had always regarded as 
being, at least, the soul of honour. Any- 
thing else would have been easier to bear 
than this ; but this could not be borne. To 
do so would have been to put herself even 
lower than his level. Mary, after a while, 
slowly turned away, and began to walk back 
down the aisle, amidst the drooping plants. 

Sebastian, thus left without a word of fare- 
well, plucked a large tea-rose bud, and smelled 
it absently. He was in a self-contemptuous 
frame of mind that was not habitual to him, 
and which sometimes breaks down the barrier 
which ordinarily deters a man from the com- 
mission of violent crimes. Murder and 
suicide are but a step from such moods as 
this. It was true what Mary had said — he 
had been speaking a speech that he had got 
by heart Endowed with inveterate self- 
consciousness and a restless imagination, he 
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had gone through this scene a score of times 
in his own mind before it actually came to 
pass; and the phrases that he had fancied 
himself using recurred involuntarily to his 
memory, and, as it were, uttered themselves, 
but with a theatrical emptiness and super- 
ficiality which his hearer had not failed to 
detect, in spite of the sinister significance of 
the words themselves. Sebastian now saw 
himself in a position where the strength of 
his intellect was not only of no service to 
him, but actually augmented his disgrace ; 
while that spontaneous and unstudied energy 
of the heart, which he had been used to ob- 
serve in others with a sense of amused supe- 
riority — this he would now have been willing 
to buy at the cost of all the intellect in the 
world. But he could not rid himself of his 
staginess : at this very moment he was rather 
studying the effect of what he felt than 
honestly feeling. He was a charlatan of 
charlatans. He even doubted the genuine- 
ness of the emotion which he had experienced 
when, standing between the dead bodies of 
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his father and of the woman he had ruined, 
he had placed his infant in his mother's arms. 
* Nothing has any strength except love/ his 
father had told him. It was true. 

* Sebastian, I cannot do without you ! I 
love you more than I am ashamed ! Take 
me !' It was really Mary who spoke these 
passionate words. She had stolen back un- 
perceived, and now clung to him, full of tears 
and tender feminine abasement ' I love you 
— take me !' 

* I cannot marry you,' he said as soon as 
he could speak. 

* I forgive it all ! Sebastian, I will take 
the baby and be a mother to it. What other 
life is there for me ? Let them sneer at me ! 
I am alone before God and you. I choose 
to be your wife.' 

* No ! Then I must tell you the rest. I 
have never cared for you as an honest man 
should. I wished to marry you, partly be- 
cause you were rich, and partly to keep you 
from Fawley. I can't do it now. I'm going 
away — out of sight !' 
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This was brutal plain-speaking, but it was 
brutal rather from uncalculating fear than 
from intention. Sebastian's face and bearing 
were those of a man unstrung by sudden 
terror. But it was a terror which perhaps 
did him more credit than any degree of 
ordinary courage would have done. It was 
because it would have been so easy to yield 
that he was frightened. 

Mary Dene did not seem at first to com- 
prehend his meaning. But after a few 
moments her breathing appeared to stop ; 
she took her face from his shoulder and 
looked at him. Sebastian s eyes fell. 

' Then I was not mistaken !* she said at 
last, in an odd, musing tone, quite void of 
emotion. * It was all false from the begin- 
ning ! You did not deceive me so much as 
you thought — I deceived myself! No : there 
would not be much use in our marrying now. 
I must see whether Selim Fawley will have 
me ! I can hardly be refused twice in one 
evening — with all my money ! Why are you 
here ?' 
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' Good-bye !' 

' I don't know — you can hardly expect me 
to be cordial. You have ruined me as well 
as the other. Be careful never to meet me 
after to-night ; I think I should want to kill 
you. I am too tired now.' 

There was a noise as of some one trying 
the glass door communicating with the 
dining-room, which Mary had locked on 
passing through it. She looked in that 
direction, and then turned back. 

'They are waiting for me, you see. I 
cannot go until you have left me. Since you 
have never loved me, that should be easy 
for you. Stop ! give me that rose before 
you go. Now, good-bye !' 

He left her standing there with the rose in 
her hand. As he closed the outer door of 
the conservatory, Selim rattled at the other, 
impatient for his forfeit. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



CURSE AND BLESSING. 



N the last day of the old year 
Sebastian attended two funerals. 
To the first, which took place in 
the forenoon, he- went alone. It was an 
unpretending affair, and, the weather being 
inclement, there were few persons present. 
The sandy earth which the gravediggers had 
heaped up on one side of the grave was 
whitened by the snow, which also fell waver- 
ing down into the narrow depths of the grave 
itself, and vanished there. Phillips, the curate, 
who had to conduct the ceremony, looked 
very cold and glum ; and while reading the 
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service, he was chafing the thick-jointed red 
fingers of the hand which held the book with 
those of the other hand, and secretly resent- 
ing the rules of clerical etiquette which forbade 
his wearing thick gloves, a muffler, and a hat. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jackson stood leaning against 
one another close to the edge of the grave ; 
the latter crying feebly and wiping her eyes 
and face with a very large white handkerchief, 
while the old man was to outward appearance 
stolid and impassive, save for a twitching of 
the eyebrows now and then, and an occasional 
involuntary movement of the head, upon the 
bald crown of which stray snow-flakes settled. 
Sebastian, who had taken up his station 
immediately behind these two, was chiefly 
occupied, as to his external mind, in thinking 
how badly Phillips read the service, and in 
contrasting his harsh and hurried delivery 
with the tender eloquence with which Mr. 
Strome had always spoken the words. As 
to his internal mind, it was in a condition too 
troubled and disordered for Sebastian to wish 
to analyse it clearly, just at present. It would 
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force itself upon his attention soon enough, 
whether he would or no. 

The old couple were not, at first, aware of 
Sebastian's presence ; but towards the end 
Mr. Jackson, turning towards liis wife, caught 
sight of him, and an expression of solemn 
gratification passed across his visage; and 
after the ceremony was over, and the final 
prayer uttered^ he faced round to him and 
put out his hand. ' 

* 'Tis kindly done of you to come here, sir,' 
he said, * and you havin' grief of your own, 
too. Maria, don't ye see here is Mr. Sebastian, 
come in all the snow to see the last of our 
poor gal ? 'Tis kindly done, sir. But Mr. 
Strome, he had al'ays a good word for Fanny, 
when all was again' her ; and if he'd been 
alive this day, I'm bold to think he would 
have spoke the last words over her grave 
himself. Not but what that young gentle- 
man there has done everythin' all right and 
proper. But he never know*d our Fanny, 
sir — poor lass ! she was a grievous sinner, as 
we all are, and wo'se, maybe; but sheve 
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suffered grievous for it, and the Lord be 
merciful ! But your father know'd her ; and 
so did you, sir : don't you mind, Maria, Mr. 
Sebastian had ever a kind word for our 
Fanny. And Fanny she did think great 
things of you, sir ; and maybe, if you'd been 
ordinated for a priest in time to do it, ye 
might have preached the burial service over 
her yourself — it would ha* done our hearts 
good to hear Mr. Sebastian preach the burial 
over our Fanny, wouldn't it, Maria ? Well, 
His will be done!' 

The old man spoke thus in detached 
sentences, as they walked away from the 
grave towards the entrance of the church- 
yard. Sebastian listened in silence, obliging 
himself to appreciate the full shame and 
bitterness which every unconscious word 
wrought in him. It had been from the first 
a question in his mind whether or not he 
should tell all the truth to Mr. and Mrs. 
Jackson :. he had decided, for the time being, 
not to do so. He did not adopt this course 
out of kindness to himself — ^at least so he 
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fancied ; for those, in whose eyes he would 
most have wished to stand well, were already- 
acquainted with the facts. But he did not 
wish to publish the disgrace of the name 
which his father bore while the latter's funeral 
solemnities were still unperformed, and while 
his mother's grief might still claim to be 
spared the disclosure of its whole cause. He 
had in his head a secret project which, when 
the fit season came, would both strip his sin 
naked to the eyes of the world, and at the 
same time, so far as might be, atone for it. 
But until that season arrived, he would 
continue to appear respectable, and to suffer 
whatever humiliation such false respectability 
might inflict upon him. Therefore, when he 
parted from Mr. and Mrs. Jackson at the 
churchyard-gate, he shook hands with them 
as if he were indeed the stainless Christian 
gentleman that they believed him to be. 
After they had gone on a few steps, Mrs. 
Jackson turned back to say that it was their 
purpose to adopt Fanny's child as soon as it 
had been weaned from the nurse who had 
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been provided for it ; and she added that, if 
Sebastian were made a minister in time to 
officiate at the child's baptism, it would be a 
blessing and a favour if he would do so. 

* If I am, I will,' he replied curtly, and that 
was all. 

Sebastian leaned his elbows upon the gate, 
and rested his chin upon his hands, and 
remained motionless in that position for a 
long while. It was a brief pause in the 
midst of the whirl of trouble and conflict that 
beset him : an interlude, not by any means 
of peace, but of stillness. There was no 
sound anywhere; the aimless snow-flakes 
fell without noise. There was nothing to 
think about ; in fact, one of the features of 
the situation most disagreeable to Sebastian 
was its lack of any opening for mental activity. 
Unless he could feel, he could do nothing; 
and the greater part of his life thus far had 
been an effort to emancipate himself as much 
as possible from the dominion of feeling. 
His emotional machinery was not in working 
order, and the effect of his grief and shame 
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was to make him suffer indeed, but, as it 
were, ignorantly and awkwardly : he could 
not turn the pain to any account, and even 
asked himself, at times, whether he really 
felt it, or only imagined he did. He could 
understand — none better — the most refined 
form of intellectual anguish ; but was not 
this anguish of the heart a delusion and a 
conventional humbug ? 

By-and-by he was aware of a muttering 
A^oice approaching up the road, and turning 
his face in that direction, he saw Prout coming 
towards him. There was an exaggeration in 
the fellow's gait and a recklessness in the set 
of his garments which suggested the first 
stages of intoxication, and occasioned Strome 
a passing sensation of aversion and con- 
tempt. 

* But after all,' he immediately said to him- 
self, * Prout is indefinitely less contemptible 
than I am from the moral standpoint — what- 
ever that is ! A man who is uniformly stupid ^ 
and occasionally drunk may plead an alibi in 
cases where I should be put to it to save 
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my soul alive! Where are you going, 
Prout ?' 

Prout wheeled about suddenly, and after 
•contemplating his questioner with great 
solemnity for a few moments, replied : * Mr. 
Strome, Tm goin' to th' funeral/ 

' Whose funeral ?' 

Prout extended one hand in an oratorical 
manner towards his interlocutor, and after a 
further pause, apparently for the purpose of 
criticising the appropriateness of his own 
gesture, he delivered himself as follows : 

* Mr. Strome, I al'ays make point of 
answerin a gen'lemans question. All the 
same, I do take it bit hard, Mr. Strome, 
when a young fellow like me be asked by 
gen leman like you, what fun'ral. I do take 
it hard !' he repeated, abandoning the ora- 
torical attitude, and rubbing his hand clumsily 
over his eyes. 

* No offence intended, Prout,' replied 
Strome, restraining an impulse to sarcasm ; 
*but Fanny Jackson's funeral was over half 
an hour ago.* 
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* Fanny ain't buried !' the other exclaimed, 
his under-jaw dropping, and his arms falling^ 
heavily to his sides, 

'They must have finished filling in the 
grave by this time.' 

Prout breathed fast and loud for a few 
moments, and ended by bursting into tears 
and sobs, wiping his face with the cuff of his 
sleeve, and shifting from one foot to the 
other with a kind of rhythm of grief, more 
spontaneous than impressive. Strome, still 
leaning upon the gate, observed him curiously 
but not very sympathetically. He had not 
before been aware that Prout was especially 
attached to Fanny; and though the young 
fellow's present behaviour informed him as 
to that point, he was inclined to fancy that a. 
sorrow which could manifest itself so noisily 
was not likely to be either profound or lasting.. 
Moreover, three-fourths of its vivacity was 
probably due to the beer which Prout had 
been swallowing at the public-house. 

Howbeit, when Prouts sobs had died 
away, it was evident that the effect of his 
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potations had in some measure disappeared 
along with them. He stood for a while with 
his eyes fixed steadfastly on the ground in 
front of him, and then, swinging himself over 
the low stone wall of the graveyard, set off 
triskly towards the spot where the grave- 
diggers were just bringing their labours to 
an end. Strome, after a slight hesitation, 
followed more slowly, partly to see what the 
other would do, and partly to prevent him 
from doing anything indecorous. By the 
time he arrived Prout was on his knees by 
the grave's side, rubbing his hands slowly up 
and down his thighs. Strome touched him 
on the shoulder. 

* Come, my man ; you'd better get up and 
come away/ he said. * It's all over, you see. 
There's nothing to be done here now.' 

' Mr. Strome, do you believe as Fanny is 
there ?' inquired Prout, pointing down at the 
raw grave-rriound, while he looked up in 
Sebastian's face. 

* I saw her body put there, if that's what 
you mean.' 
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' Ah ! Well, what I mean is : is Fanny 
Jackson, her as we used to know — you know'd 
her, sir, I b'lieve, as well as me — is she down 
there under that cartload o' frozen earth — 
she herself?' 

* If you know your catechism, Prout, you 
don't need to ask such questions,' Stroma 
answered brusquely, though in truth rather 
taken aback by the query. * You had better 
get up and come home.' 

* I'm as well here as anywheres till I gets 
a new place, thanks all the same to you, sir,*" 
returned Prout, getting nevertheless to his 
feet. * Yes, I knows about the catechism well 
enough, but I don't somehow feel just now 
as if it was all rightdown earnest, honour 
bright, and no mistake. I was uncommon 
fond o' Fanny, and it don't seem somehow 
nat'ral that one I was that fond of should be 
put down a hole with a lot of earth on top of 
her. It don't seem any more nat'ral than if 
they was to go to bury the fondness I had for 
her in a hole too. D'ye see what I'm drivin^ 
at, sir ? I ain't much good at words, I know 
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that ; but your father, he'd 'ave understood 
me — he was up to them things, without no 
words needed.' 

* You were really fond of Fanny, were 
you ?' rejoined Strome, passing over the latter 
part of this speech. 

* Fond of her ? Yes ; I was fond of her !' 
said the other, straightening himself and 
speaking with emphasis. * It's more'n a year 
ago I ax'd her if she'd 'ave me, and she 
wouldn't. That would be about the time she 
was gettin' in with that scamp as ruined her 
— damn him, whoever he is ! She wouldn't 
'ave me then ; but she'd 'a' taken me now, if 
she hadn't gone an' died just when I was 
waitin' to ax her the second time. Yes ; I 
was fond o' Fanny.' 

* Do you mean you would have married 
her, in spite of her disgrace ?' 

' Accordin' to my way o' thinkin' the dis- 
grace ain't been on Fanny's sid^ ; she was all 
fair an' above board. It's that sneak what 
done it to her, and then gone off an' left her 
— he's got disgrace enough for twenty, if you 
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like ! Yes ; I'd a married her, disgrace or 
none. But Fanny's done wi' marryin' now. 
All as is left for me is her baby, but I'll take 
care o' that like it was mine.' 

' What have you to do with her baby T de- 
manded Strome quickly and sharply. 

* Because it would 'a been mine as well as 
hers if things 'ad gone the way they should 
— that's what it is !' Prout replied, somewhat 
defiantly. ' An' if its father's got anythin' 
to say about it, just let him come on an' say 
it, an' I'd be glad to see 'im I' added he, put- 
ting out his arm with his fist clenched. 

' It's enough for you to know that the law 
will not allow it,' said Strome after a pause. 
* You can show no claim, in the first place ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Jackson come between the 
father and you. Besides, you have no means: 
I don't know whether you are even in a 
situation — are you ?' 

'No, sir ; I don't say as I am. Mr. 
Fawley he packed me off four days ago, 
all because I'd missed of meetin' Fanny 
at a place she didn't come to, and not 
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lettin' 'em know up to the Hall arterwards ; 
an' Fve been spreein' it ever since. But 
what I feel is this : I'm in a way to go to the 
bad — the worst kind — now Fanny's dead, if 
I don't get that baby o' hers to take care on 
an' be fond of 'stead o' her ; but 'avin' the kid, 
I'd be up to workin' to keep it in proper style, 
an' myself too. I wouldn't answer for myself 
without the kid, and it's not the old folks is 
a-goin' to stand in the way of it ; and so no 
more need you, sir.' 

None of the latter half of Prout's harangue 
had reached Strome's ears, his mind being 
wholly absorbed in following out the unex- 
pected clue which the man's allusion to 
Fawley had given him. He had not pre- 
viously been aware that Prout had been in 
Fawley 's service ; still less had he thought of 
connecting either of them with Fanny's 
tragedy. A keen and practised brain like 
Strome's does not need to go through all the 
steps of a syllogism in order to arrive at the 
conclusion ; he perceived almost immediately 
that Fawley must have known or suspected 
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his connection with Fanny, and that he had 
intended making use of the knowledge to 
separate him from Mary Dene- Fawley had 
been forestalled there ; but his rivars senti- 
ments towards him were none the more 
charitable on that account. Fawley had 
written the anonymous letter ; Fawley had 
in some way induced Fanny to come to 
Cedarhurst ; at the time when he met Fawley 
at the club, the latter must have already put 
his nefarious scheme in motion ; and probably 
had engaged Strome in play, not more in the 
hope of winning his money than with the 
view of keeping him from finding out what 
was going on at home. Strome's command 
of his secret was lost ; there was no telling to 
whom Fawley might not have betrayed it. 
And yet how to account for Prout's ignorance 
of it ? Was he really as ignorant as he ap- 
peared ; or was this some further attempt at 
cajolery ? The thought brought a glitter into 
Strome's unequal eyes as he stepped in front 
of Prout, who was standing with his back to 
the grave. 
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* Look at me, my man. Where were you 
told to meet Fanny ?' 

Prout, with the waywardness of a half- 
intoxicated man, chose to resent the tone in 
which this question was put 

' You're not my master, Mr. Strome,' said 
he, * and I don't know as I m called on to 
tell you anythin'. What business is it o' 
yours ?' 

'Your master, and you too, were at her 
lodgings — in Falkirk Road.' He said this 
slowly, eyeing Prout fixedly the while, in 
order to judge by his face whether or not the 
surmise were correct. * What were you bring- 
ing her to Cedarhurst for ?' 

* How should I know ? I 'ad my direc- 
tions. What are yoii up to now 1 'UUo 1 I 
say, 'ow came you to know she lived in 
Falkirk Road ? Maybe you've been visit- 
in' her yourself 1 Maybe you — eh ! Mr. 
Strome !' 

* Well ? What are you looking so white 
at?' 

* Look 'ere — it can* t be true what I'm 
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thinkin' — it ain't been you ? it ain't been your 
father's son as would 'a' done such a thing ? 
There — say no !' 

Front's cheeks were bloodless and his voice 
was shaking ; there could be no doubt that his 
amazement and consternation were genuine. 
Strome had committed himself, and could not 
draw back. It was probable that Prout, as 
soon as he had recovered from the first effects 
of the revelation, would be inclined to vio- 
lence ; the fellow had considerable local fame 
as a bruiser, and he certainly looked more 
than a match for Strome. The latter, how- 
ever, was never averse from combat, whether 
intellectual or physical ; and now, as he con- 
fronted Front's gradually lowering visage, he 
felt that a savage hand-to-hand struggle 
would be nothing less than delightful to him. 
He was in a mood to kill or to be killed, and 
Prout would serve his turn as well as 
another. The place, too, was grimly appro- 
priate. He looked at his antagonist with a 
bantering smile. 

'So nbw, Master Frout, you understand 
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why I forbid you to have anything to do 
with Fanny's baby/ he said. * You were 
good enough just now to damn its father and 
to say you wished you had him here. Here 
I am.' 

* It was you, then, and no mistake ? It 
was you as — did it ?' 

* You must be very stupid, my good Prout, 
^' and no mistake." It was I, and no one else/ 

* Well now, this ain't no laughing matter/ 
said Prout, scowling a little and drawing up 
the under lids of his eyes, which he fixed on 
Strome. * I swore, if ever I meet that man, 
I'd mash him !' 

As he spoke, he pulled his arms out of his 
coat, and was about to throw it upon the 
grave-mound behind him ; but checked him- 
self, and hesitated. Strome meanwhile, still 
smiling, had drawn off his gloves, folded 
them, and put them in his pocket. He 
glanced critically at his opponent's brawny 
figure, estimating the chances of the contest. 
There was no disguising on which side the 
odds must lie. 
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To his complete astonishment, however, 
Prout, with a dogged air, proceeded to put 
his coat on again, as if the fight were over^ 
instead of not yet begun. 

* What's the matter, man ? Do you know 
what you are doing ?' he exclaimed, as soon 
as his surprise allowed him to speak. 

* Tm goin' to let you alone, that's all,*^ 
replied Prout, standing close to the other and 
staring him in the face. ' You may mash 
yerself, if you like ; it's no good to me. A 
fellow as has done what you done ought to 
thank a man for knockin' him down. You 
won't get it from me.' 

Strome was fairly staggered. *You — im- 
pudent coward !' was all he could falter out. 

Prout had walked away a few steps; he 
stopped and came back, but with his hands 
behind him. * That ain't the right word for 
it, Mr. Strome/ he said. ' I'm no coward, 
and if I was, I needn't to be afeard of you. 
Only, I ain't got no stomach for this business, 
I'm free to say it. And I couldn't do nothin' 
with you when I got you licked.' 
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It was a sign how much Strome was moved 
that he failed to note the unconscious humour 
of this remark. Losing all control of himself, 
he struck out fiercely at Prout s face. Prout 
parried the blow, but did not offer to re- 
turn it. 

* It s no use,' he said, not tauntingly, but 
with a dogged suUenness. ' I don't want 
nothing to do with you. You're your father's 
son — and that's worse for you than any lick- 
ing I could give you. There ain't nothin' for 
me to fight for ; you spoilt my chance when 
you ruinated this poor gal what's lying here ; 
and I wouldn't take the kid now, not if you 
was to give it me, seein' as you've got a part 
in it. The devil '11 get me, maybe — it's litde 
I care ; but I'd a deal rather have it out with 
him than to dirty my 'ands with you — and so 
good-mornin' to you, sir.' 

It is very likely that Prout's whimsical for- 
bearance was due to the perversity of partial 
drunkenness, the vagaries whereof are often 
more fantastic than those of drunkenness 
full-blown : and that had he been quite sober, 
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he would have needed no urging to give 
Strome his fill of fisticuffs. None the less 
bitter must be Strome's sense of mortifica- 
tion ; things had come to a pretty pass, 
indeed, if a beer-besotted groom could 
refuse to compromise his self-respect even so 
far as to punch his head ! 




CHAPTER VIII. 

PROMISE ! 

aHEN Prout had gone out of sight, 
Strome, who had remained motion- 
less beside the grave, stared all 
about him in a wild and strange fashion, and 
suddenly burst out in a spasmodic and harsh 
laugh. When his laugh was over, he began 
to walk round and round the grave, seem- 
ingly not knowing what he was about. In 
spite of the chill snow-laden air, his face was 
wet with perspiration. At last he sat down 
upon the grave. By degrees the heat of his 
rage gave place to a great coldness, so that 
his teeth chattered, and shiverings passed 
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through his whole body. By-and-by a sort 
of terror of desolation took possession of 
him : he felt what it was to be alone. He 
got down on his face upon the grave, and 
thought of the body that lay a yard or two 
beneath him. Life and death — he felt the 
full horror of them both now, as he had not 
felt it even when he held his father s dead 
body in his arms. At last a moment had 
come when Sebastian had forgotten his self- 
consciousness, and did not behold himself 
acting a part. Any one who had seen him 
lying there, with his white hands grasping 
the frozen earth, might have thought him 
dead ; but it was not his body that died at 
this time. Something died no doubt : some- 
thing, perhaps, was born. But when, after a 
while, Sebastian got up and left the grave, 
mechanically brushing the dirt and snow 
from his clothes, he carried with him no 
hope, and no beginning of consolation. In 
his passage through the valley of humiliation, 
his eyes, though tears had smarted in them, 
had sought no gleams of light above the hills. 
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The minister s funeral took place late that 
afternoon, the service being conducted in the 
church where he had preached for a genera- 
tion. Here were gathered together many- 
men whose names were well known in 
England. The coffin was attended on its 
journey by a long and honourable array of 
carriages ; but several people remembered to 
observe that Mary Dene was not among the 
mourners. Selim Fawley, however, was pre- 
sent with Aunt Sophia in the Denes' carriage^ 
and this circumstance occasioned some com- 
ment Sebastian, who had had time during 
the past week to speculate as to Marys 
probable behaviour in the matter, was upon 
the whole inclined to think that she had met 
the difficulty in the best way open to her; 
but he did not understand why Selim should 
be so prominently put forward. It was as if 
he were in some sort her representative. In 
the midst of his other troubles Sebastian 
found space to be troubled by this. It was 
no longer any concern of his what Mary 
might do or intend : he had told her plainly 
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enough that he had no affection for her, and 
that meant, if it meant anything, that she was 
indifferent to him. Yet he was not quite 
indifferent to the idea of her associating her- 
self in any way with Selim. But what was it 
that she had said, just before they parted at 
their last interview ? In the turmoil and 
distress of that moment, Sebastian had 
scarcely paid due attention to the words ; 
but now he fancied that Selim's name had 
somehow passed her lips. Was it credible 
that she would use Selim as a weapon of 
retaliation ? 

* I hope not — I hope not 1' muttered Se- 
bastian, shutting his teeth together. ' She 
would regret cutting her own throat less. 
She would not know until it was too late. I 
stopped it once, but I can do nothing now : 
— I hope not !' 

And being unwilling to add any necessary 
fardel to the load he had to bear, he resolved 
not to believe it. Trouble, like money, is 
borrowed only by such as lack experience 
of it. 
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Since the night of Mr. Strome's death, 
Sebastian and his mother had held but little 
conversation, and that relative to merely ex- 
ternal matters. There is a kind of spiritual 
giddiness following great moral shocks, which 
demands time for the soul to recover its 
balance. There had been no visible altera- 
tion of manner on either side, both probably 
perceiving that any change in this direction, 
how great soever, must needs be utterly 
incommensurate with the extent of the change 
within. Moreover, the loss of the husband 
and father afforded them a common ground 
of meeting, and in this way freed their rela- 
tions from much of the embarrassment that 
might otherwise have attended them. But 
all the same, the mother and son knew that 
their mutual position would have to be de- 
fined sooner or later; and when, after the 
return from the funeral, they found them- 
selves alone together in the minister's study, 
where his last unfurnished sermon still lay 
upon the desk, and the fire burnt low, it was 
felt on both sides that the opportunity had 
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come. They sat on opposite sides of the 
hearth, and their faces were in shadow. 

* Mary was not there/ remarked Mrs. 
Strome. 

* I did not expect she would be.* 

At this there was a short pause ; then the 
mother said : * You had told her, then ?' 

* Yes, on Christmas Eve ; and of course 
our engagement ended.* 

* Yes,* assented the mother quietly, and 
forbore all inquiries. 

This marriage had been a vital hope of 
hers in what now seemed a long-past and un- 
familiar state of existence ; it was different 
now. Mary Dene, and the future in which 
she was to have borne a part were become 
almost like dim recollections in the grim face 
of other events. 

* It would be a kindness, mother/ said 
Sebastian, Mf you would say to me the 
hardest and truest things you have to say.' 

* I am afraid you will not find much hard- 
ness in me, my son — nor much of anything,* 
she answered. ' I will only try to tell you 
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some of the things I have felt. I was re- 
bellious against God when I saw your father 
dying, and seeming to forget me, and think- 
ing only of Fanny. I was angry with her, 
and said I would never forgive her. Then 
you came. What had happened to you 
seemed so strange, I did not altogether 
understand it at first ; I only felt that God 
had punished me ; and then, you know — I 
kissed her, and took the baby. It was a true 
kiss, my dear.' 

* It was more than any other woman would 
have done.' 

' I am sure I trust not. But if any one had 
told me when you were born that one day 
you would do that thing, I should have said 
that then you would be no longer a son of 
mine. We know ourselves so little until the 
time comes ! My dear, what I feel is that 
you are more my son than ever. I wish I 
could be more than ever a mother to you. 
But life has gone out of me. It seems strange 
to be alive.' 

* I can't ask you to live for me.* 
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* If my life could be of any use to you, or 
to any one, more might be given me. And I 
thought that perhaps I might be of use to 
the baby. I have a right to think I may be 
useful to my grandchild.* 

In attempting to give the last word an 
indifferent emphasis, Mrs. Strome pronounced 
it a little too distinctly. 

* Oh, the child is my affair !' said Sebastian 
hastily. 

Mrs. Strome folded her hands in her lap, 
in order the better to control their slight 
tremulousness. 

* Can it not be yours and mine too ?* 

* I am the only one who is responsible. I 
want to take the responsibility, and all it 
implies. If I were to share it — even with 
you — I should end worse than I have begun. 
Do you see what I mean ?* 

' If you mean that you depend on the child 
to keep you from evil ' 

* Yes, something of that sort.' 

* But, my son, have you forgotten the 
Lord's Prayer ?' 
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* No ; but I haven't prayed for years past, 
and I don't think I ever shall again. God 
leaves men to themselves, for good or evil. 
However, I didn't mean to bring in this. I 
do believe in morality ; and I've planned out 
a sort of life for myself — a change from what 

* 

has been before. I shall go out of sight, for 
one thing.' 

' Let me think a little,' said the mother in 
a rather faint voice ; and the silence that 
ensued was not broken for' some minutes. 
At length she asked : 

* Shall I have news of you ?' 

* If you wish it, I will arrange for you to 
get a letter now and then.' 

' It must be regularly, or not at all.' 
' Regularly then, mother.' 

* I was not prepared for your scepticism,' 
she said after a further pause. * I think I 
am glad to hear that it is so with you. That 
is a strange thing for a mother to say to her 
son. ' But if you had believed, and yet sinned 
in that way, it would have been worse for 
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you — more of a profanation. You have a 
great and terrible experience before you, my 
dear — a terrible lesson ; but it might have 
been worse. You trust in yourself, and not 
in God ; you think you can live a moral life 
without God. You will have to learn why 
that cannot be — how it is impossible. You 
will have to learn that you cannot be a true 
gentleman without God. Now, my dear, I 
want you to give me a promise.' 
' Well, mother.' 

* Most men, when they have found that 
out, are prevented by a false pride from con- 
fessing it. I want your promise not to yield 
to that weakness. Be brave enough to own 
the truth when you feel it. Do not think I 
am asking an easy thing of you ; promise it 
as if it were the most difficult thing in the 
world, or else do not promise it. Do not 
promise and forget.' 

* I promise with all my heart !' said Sebas- 
tian ; * and I will remember.' 

* Come here, my son, and kneel down by 
my chain' He came, and she took one of 
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his hands between hers, and said : ' I love 
you, my dear, and I shall always love you. 
Whenever you think of me, think of that, and 
that I shall always pray for you. I shall 
pray besides that I may live until you have 
kept your promise. If you send me the letter 
regularly I think I shall live : it will depend 
a great deal on that' 
' Yes, mother/ 

* Now I will bid you good-night, as I used 
to do when you were a little child.* She 
then put her hands on his head, and said : 
* May the Lord bless you, my dear son ; may 
He lift up the light of His countenance upon 
you, and give you peace. Amen.' She 
kissed him on the forehead and on both 
cheeks. He bent lower and laid his face 
upon her knees for a moment, and then 
arose. 

* I will sit here alone a little while before 
I go to bed,' she said. * Good-night I shall 
be lonely when you are gone, Sebastian, 
but I agree with you that that will be 
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best. It will be happy when you come 
back/ 

Then Sebastian understood that he must 
not come back until he had kept his promise. 
But would the time to keep it ever 
come ? 

He walked out into the garden, and thence 
into the private lane that led to the church- 
yard. The snow had ceased, but the sky 
was still overclouded ; the moon was not up, 
but the earth was lighted by its own white- 
ness. He paced along slowly, and when he 
came to the churchyard wall, he looked across 
towards his father's grave, which happened 
to be quite near Fanny's. He was now on 
the side of the churchyard opposite to that 
on which he had met Prout in the morning. 
As he looked towards the graves, he saw 
a dark figure moving near them. In the 
uncertain light he could not make out whether 
it were man or woman. He vaulted quietly 
over the wall, and advanced towards it; It 
retreated at his approach ; and as it gained 
the road, he saw that it was a woman, stately 
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of bearing, with a long black veil. When he 
reached his father's grave, he found lying 
upon it a great wreath of fresh roses. But 
he had not needed that to recognise the 
veiled visitor. 




CHAPTER IX. 



RESTLESSNESS. 



N Saturday morning, the first day of 
the new year, Mary Dene came 
downstairs so early that she 
caught the servants making the fire in the 
library. Aunt Sophia had not yet made 
her appearance. When she came in she 
found her dear niece studying an atlas. It 
was open at the map of Germany. 

' A Happy New Year to you, my darling 
Mary !' she said, taking her hand and be- 
stowing a kiss upon it, for the cheek 
did not somehow look encouraging just 
then. 
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* The same to you, auntie, and plenty of 
them,' answered Mary, resuming the study 
of the map. 

* My happiness will be to see you happy — 
that is all I have to care for now/ the elder 
lady rejoined very affectionately ; ^ and I do 
hope — I make bold to hope, that the future 
has a great deal of brightness in store for 
you. No one's life is all sad ; and it is so 
much better to have the sad part in the be- 
ginning rather than at the end.' 

* That probably depends upon the sort of 
sadness. Besides, nobody can tell, since no- 
body can have tried both ways. What do 
you think of a trip to the Continent .'*' 

' The Continent ! Dear girl ! When ?' 

* It won't take long to pack up. Say in a 
week.' 

* To the Continent ! Dear me !' 

' It's time I saw something of foreign 
countries ; I'm tired of this. I was thinking 
of Germany : you know all about Germany, 
don't you ? It was there that you lived when 
you were abroad, wasn't it ?' 
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* But Germany in the winter ! Mary 
dear/ 

' Well, Italy then/ said Mary, turning over 
the leaves ; * Tm not particular, only I was 
thinking you knew your way about Germany. 
Rome, or Naples, or Sorrento ; or we might 
go up the Nile. Or I shouldn't mind going 
to America. I have heard that New Orleans 
is a warm place in winter. Do you mind a 
sea voyage ?' 

* Do, do stop ! You take my breath away. 
A sea voyage would kill me. Anything 
would be better than America.' 

* Then let it be Rome. I must decide upon 
something/ 

' Are you really serious ? We must talk it 
over. Tm hardly awake yet.' 

* It must be settled before breakfast,' said 
Mary, with the slow turn of her eyes upon 
Aunt Sophia. She was quite grave and im- 
movable ; her face was as colourless as the 
petal of the white flower in her dress ; her eyes 
seemed nearly black. Aunt Sophia reflected 
that compliance was merely a matter of so 
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many words, at least at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings, and, therefore, she said that she 
thought Rome would do as well as anything : 
and Mary replied : * Then we'll go to Rome,' 
and shut the atlas. They went in to break- 
fast. 

' I can understand that you must need a 
change, darling/ Aunt Sophia remarked, after 
an interval of indifferent conversation. 

* I look heart-broken, do I ?' 

* My Mary has too much pride to let her 
heart be broken by one who is not worthy 
of it. But a change of scene — I can under- 
stand.'* 

*You needn't talk to me in that way; I 
can get on without it,' Mary said quietly. 
'Sebastian Strome is quite as worthy as 
most young men ; you know that, auntie. 
But he has changed his mind about marry- 
ing me, and it will be convenient to me to 
change the scene until people have finished 
talking about it. That is the correct thing, I 
believe.' 

* I cannot bear to have my dear Mary 
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cynical/ Aunt Sophia observed with deep 
feeling. 

' Of course not. It would be cynical to 
stay at home and — marry some one else. 
That is what you meant, isn't it ?* 

* Have I said so ?' remonstrated the other 
with reproachful innocence. 

* Well, auntie, you don't often say what you 
mean in so many words ; one has to under- 
stand you in some measure by contraries. 
You're diplomatic ; I suppose everybody is 
either a diplomatist or a fool as they grow 
older.' 

* I fear I must be content to be called a 
fool, then/ said Aunt Sophia meekly. 

' It is foolish in you to think me quite so 
much of a fool as you do,' retorted Mar)% 
with a momentary smile. * You would save 
yourself a great deal of trouble by allowing 
me average intelligence. For instance, you 
took too much pains yesterday to make it ap- 
pear as if the idea of getting Mr. Fawley to 
go to the funeral in my carriage were quite 
accidental. But I couldn't help seeing how 
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you worked up to it, and why you wanted it. 
Probably Lady Featherstone is saying at 
this moment that I am going to console my- 
self with your nephew, and that she is glad 
I have decided, even so late in the day, 
to follow her advice. But Lady Feather- 
stone does not know that we are going to 
Rome !' 

Having delivered herself thus with a sus- 
tained composure that perplexed Aunt 
Sophia, Miss Dene retired behind the Stan- 
dardy thereby indicating that she did not 
desire a rejoinder; but Aunt Sophia could 
hardly have resolved on the spur of the 
moment what was the best rejoinder to make. 
This was not the first time that she had been 
made to feel, as Mary herself said, that the 
elaborate subtlety which she used to compass 
her ends was often wasted, or at least failed 
of due appreciation. This was not the first 
time she had admitted to herself that straight^ 
forward bluntness was occasionally the best 
weapon wherewith to engage this grim and 
wayward young heiress. Why, then, it may 
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be asked, did not Aunt Sophia become 
straightforward and blunt ? Alas 1 the flesh 
was willing, but the spirit was weak. We 
cannot change at will the long-accustomed 
bias and method of our acts. A crab may 
frequently perceive the advantages incident 
. to a direct system of locomotion, when yet 
his confirmed sidelong tendency prevents him 
from profiting by his perception. The only 
result of Aunt Sophia's efforts to be sincere 
was to render her words and deeds more than 
ever disingenuous. It might almost be said 
that her most honest moments were those in 
which honesty was furthest from her inten- 
tion. We have ^sop's word for it that liars 
are not believed even when they tell the 
truth ; but it is a more formidable fact that 
truth-telling becomes a sheer impossibility to 
the practised prevaricator. 

When, therefore, Mary betrayed so little 
sympathy with the artistic delicacy of Aunt 
Sophia's intrigues as to request her to be 
frank, the best that Aunt Sophia could do 
was to make frankness the mask for more 
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intrigue. She saw that Mary was in a mood 
where the naked disclosure even of motives 
not wholly immaculate might be the best 
way to secure their accomplishment ; and yet 
a genuinely naked disclosure was a feat to 
which self-interest itself could not stimulate 
her. Such a state of things is pathetic. 
When our whole commerce is with deceit it 
is surely a hardship never to be able to utter 
its right name. Of course, Aunt Sophia did 
not wish Mary to go to Rome, because to do 
so would be to remove her from the sphere 
of Selim's operations ; nevertheless the per- 
verse tyranny of instinct obliged her to dis- 
semble this reluctance, and to pretend that 
her only reason for objecting to the expedi- 
tion was the inertia normal to a lady of her 
years and insecure health. But such an ob- 
jection became ineffective in view of the fact 
that a person devoted, as she professed to be, 
exclusively to another person's welfare must 
not advance any merely selfish plea to con- 
trovert that other s purpose. Thus she was 
reduced to the expedient of covertly appeal- 
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ing to Mary's own pride as an ally against 
her project, and also of arousing the young 
lady's innate contrariness by discovering gra- 
tuitous reasons for complying with her will. 
It would have been much simpler and much 
easier to say : ' Stay at home in order that 
Selim may marry you/ and apparently this 
was what Mary, in her present inconveniently 
critical and penetrating frame of mind, would 
most readily have responded to. But these 
were words to which Aunt Sophia, for all her 
volubility, could not lay her tongue. They 
represented too exactly what she meant ; and 
that was fatal to them. 

Accordingly, Mary was allowed to finish 
the Standard without interruption ; but she 
was not in a temper to court repose, and she 
was herself the first to break the silence. 
She wished, in fact, to throw herself upon 
some adversary worthy of her encounter — 
one who would provoke her to the saying 
and doing of reckless and strange things. 
Beneath her pale, coldly-composed exterior 
was a soul insulted, humiliated, trembling 
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with passionate resentment : abased in its own 
esteem, and fretting to avenge that abase- 
ment, no matter whether at the cost of more 
abasement still. For Mary would reason, or 
rather she would feel, somehow thus : * I 
have been dishonoured by the dishonour of 
the man I honoured most, and shamed by his 
abandonment of me ; therefore I must either 
vindicate myself in my own and others' eyes, 
or else I will satisfy myself and others that I 
am indeed dishonourable.' Now, when a spirit 
hitherto proud and self-confident is suddenly 
brought to mistrust its own worth, the situa- 
tion is full of peril. Religion will afford the 
necessary protection ; but to young women 
like Mary Dene, charged with lively warmth, 
and born to material prosperity, religion 
appears more like a beautiful dream than a 
vital reality ; it is a chaste ornament of life 
rather than the only thing that makes life 
alive. The first shock of suffering often 
makes it appear more shadowy than ever ; 
but when suffering has become a familiar 
companion, religion is either acknowledged 
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as the sole human safeguard, or is rejected 
altogether, according as the soul is sane or 
diseased. 

As for Mary Dene, she did not, at this 
period, think of religion at all ; to her per~ 
ception the situation seemed too serious for 
that. Without being conscious of it, she had 
set up a sort of golden calf in the wilderness ; 
and now that this was rudely overthrown, she 
could feel nothing but anger and* bewilder- 
ment. Life had lost its value and its dignity^ 
and in such a case anything might happen ; 
only, the more violent and astonishing, the 
better. For many months past all the vigour 
of her strong and ardent spirit had been 
monopolised by an absorbing love ; now, that 
channel having been blocked up, the energies 
which had been defrauded of their rightfuJ 
occupation must find other — and perchance 
mischievous — work to do. At no crisis of 
her existence is a woman so prone to act 
rashly and defiantly as at this : she appears 
not so much beside herself as directly the 
opposite of whatever in herself has- heretofore 
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been manifest. The insanity may not last 
long, but its consequences may endure for ever. 

When, on the night of Christmas Eve, 
Mary Dene had returned from her interview 
with Sebastian to face Selim and her other 
guests, she was too much stunned to be aware 
of her own danger — how completely she was 
cast adrift from her moorings. For a mo 
ment, indeed, when she said to Sebastian that 
' two people would hardly refuse her and her 
money in the same evening/ a desperate 
notion of some rough and ready method 
of avenging the blow she had got may have 
crossed her mind; but the hurry of her 
thoughts and emotions was too great for any 
purpose to remain ; and when assailed by the 
merry questions and surmises of the company 
as to her long absence, an instinct of self-pre 
servation had led her to answer them in a 
similar vein : she spoke of having seen a 
ghost ; laughed, shivered, and talked at 
random, or lapsed into vacant silence; and 
the guests having by that time fully embarked 
on the current of amusement were too much 
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engaged with themselves to be over-inquisi- 
tive about her. But, at parting, she gave 
Selim the tea-rose, and had felt a bitter kind 
of satisfaction in giving it. It meant more 
to her than it did to him, who knew not its 
history. It was like flinging away her shield. 
The next day she told Aunt Sophia the story 
of what had happened — reserving only some 
passages. Aunt Sophia thereupon felt her 
way cautiously ; but Mary's responses were 
so grim, and at the same time frequently so 

absurd, that the good lady could not be cer- 
tain whether her cause were likely to prosper 

or not. Selim and she, in their consultations, 
were agreed upon one thing : that Mary knew 
what it was they wanted ; but as to the pru- 
dence of Selim's risking an avowal, they were 
sorely in doubt. The fact was, this young 
lioness of a woman scared them ; they saw her 
pacing up and down and nursing her ire, and 
the spectacle suggested the perils more clearly 
than the profits of attacking her. They were 
sensible of her savageness, but could not 
divine the underlying frailty and feminine 
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defencelessness. Thus they watched and 
procrastinated for a week. 

Mary, meanwhile, though contriving to 
maintain an outward aspect of careless com- 
posure, knew that her strength must fail 
sooner or later ; and this knowledge begot in 
her a restless impatience to have the break- 
down over, and to know what lay on the 
other side of it. She was destitute of guide 
or help ; the minister was dead, and Mrs. 
Strome must be dead to her. What she 
longed for perhaps more than anything was 
a direct and over-mastering temptation : she 
felt herself slipping, and she wished to plunge. 
Having lost what had been her best, she 
craved not any second best, but the worst. 

She put down the Standard^ therefore, and 
after yawning slightly, proposed the following 
question : 

' How many friends have we ?' 

' If you mean friends, my dear ' 

' People we should have to leave P.P.C. 
cards on ; I mean them.' 

' Ah ! there will be so many of them !' said 
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Aunt Sophia, with a sigh and a glance into 
her teacup. * If we had only thought of this 
journey before, we might have called the 
Christmas party our farewell appearance, and 
so escaped all that But I thought at first 

you meant friends in the sense of ' She 

hesitated, with an expressive look upwards. 

* In the sense of Mr. Fawley ?* said Mary 
immediately. 

* Ah, he is a friend, indeed !' sighed the 
other lady, drooping into the teacup again. 

* We need not trouble to leave a card on 
him ; I think he has been here every day this 
week. All friends are not like him.' 

' How does she mean that ?' thought Aunt 
Sophia. * Poor dear boy !' she added aloud. 
* This news will be such a sad blow to him.' 

' Perhaps he has more fortitude than you 
think.' 

* Dearest Mary, you are so hard on my 
poor Selim 1 He has been so happy this last 
week. To lose you again so soon !' 

' What has made him so happy ?' 

' For one thing, I suppose, the thought of 
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what you have escaped. I cannot tell you 
what anxieties he has endured since your en- 
tanglement with that unfortunate young man. 
He feels it so providential that you should 
have been freed in time.' 

* But it seems to me that Sebastian Strome 
has acted a more friendly part towards me 
than your poor Selim ; it was Sebastian who 
dismissed me, remember !' said Mary, with a 
short laugh. 

* You are so straightforward and true- 
hearted, Mary darling, that you take people 
at their own valuation. I am afraid Mr. 
Strome would not have acted as he did if he 
had not foreseen that you would soon find 
him out ' 

* There I that will do, if you please. I 
was saying that if your poor Selim were so 
anxious about me, and so much my friend as 
you say, I cannot understand why he did not 
warn me of my danger.' 

* Ah, his sense of honour is so delicate ! If 
he had been merely a friend ! And though 
I used to entreat him to let me speak to you. 
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he never would. " It is just because I love 
her," he used to say, " that I must be silent." ' 

* Perhaps you had better let him do his 
own talking now, at all events,' said Mary, 
rising. * I don't care to listen to him at 
second-hand.' 

* Your presence abashes him so/ murmured 
Aunt Sophia. * He never can do himself 
justice before you. I wish you could hear 
him when he speaks of you to me. It would 
give you a new idea of him.' 

' I don't want a new idea of anybody. I 
take him to be a very harmless young man. 
He does not seem to have much courage, as 
you say ; and, perhaps,' added Mary, resting 
the ends of her fingers upon the table, and 
looking down meditatively, ' it is just as well 
for both of us that he has not.' 

There might be an immense deal of sig- 
nificance in these last words, or there might 
be none at all. Aunt Sophia inwardly re- 
solved, however, that Selim should have the 
benefit of the doubt When he came that 
afternoon, the password given him should be 
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courage ! The longer Aunt Sophia reflected 
over the matter, the less inclined was she to 
believe that Mary had spoken without a con- 
sciousness of the construction which her 
words might bear. 

How was it, in reality? Perhaps Mary 
had said to herself : ' Let him get me if he 
can — if he has it in him to do it ; but it will 
be worse for him if he tries and fails. I am 
not to be trifled with by more than one man/ 
Perhaps she had not herself decided whether 
or not, on due compulsion, she would yield. 
It would be more agreeable to let the passing 
whim of the moment decide her whole life. 
Everything should be in contradiction of her 
former beliefs and principles. As this new 
lover was different from the old, so should 
the order and conduct of her life be changed. 
Where she had been credulous, she would be 
cynical ; where she had been self-surrender- 
ing, she would be selfish ; the bargain, if it 
were struck, should be a shrewd one ; she 
would prove herself more worldly than the 
world itself. Let him come and try ! 




CHAPTER X. 



HEN Selim arrived, he found Miss 
Dene pacing up and down her 
drawing-room, playing with a small 
ivory-handled horsewhip. Her manner of 
walking was most graceful and elastic ; there 
was something gallant and imperial in her 
movements, and in the lofty carriage of her 
chin. She always looked much taller than 
she really was, when walking. She was 
moving away from Selim when he first en- 
tered, and he stood watching her pass down 
the long vista of the room, until she came to 
the tall looking-glass which extended from 
floor to ceiling at the lower end. In front of 
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this she halted for an instant, and then struck 
at It smartly with her whip. Was it her own 
reflection therein which she smote thus ? 
But Selim, also, must have been mirrored 
in it ; perhaps she was chastising him. She 
now turned and came back through the room, 
bending the whip between her two hands. 
Selim remained motionless near the door, 
leaning on his cane, and holding his hat 
against his knee. As she drew near, he 
bowed, gravely, and not quite so low as 
usual. She saluted him with a turn of the 
whip, cavalier-fashion ; then passed her hands 
behind her back, and let her eyes meet his. 
He sustained the look with respectful steadi- 
ness. Mary smiled. 

* Good-morning, Mr. Fawley. Have you 
seen Aunt Sophia ?* 

' Yes.' 

' What did she tell you ?' 

' She said you were going to Rome.' 

' Nothing else ?' 

'That was all I cared to hear,' replied 
Fawley, gravely. 
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Mary laughed. ' Well, you have come to 
say good-bye, have you ?' 

* I am not going to say good-bye yet. It 
will be time enough to say that when you go. 
I came to spend the afternoon with you.' 

' Oh, that is kind of you. You had better 
put down your hat and stick, then, and take 
a chair. Do you want an)^hing to eat ?' 

* No,' said he curtly. 

He sat down, and began to draw off his 
gloves. She continued to stand, looking 
down at him. She felt that his behaviour 
was greatly changed from that which she 
was accustomed to from him ; and the altera- 
tion pleased her, but at the same time roused 
her. She intended to see how deep it went. 
She wondered whether he had any masculine 
strength, after all. 

' Miss Dene,' he said suddenly, * do you 
remember what I said to you in this room 
about four months ago ?' 

' Yes. You told me that it was the desire 
of your heart and the ambition of your soul 
to marry me. It was a way of speaking — 
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your way of speaking. I remember it very 
well. I told you that I would think about it 
But why do you ask ?' 

' You asked for twenty-four hours to think 
about it, and you have had four months. I 
am come now to hear your final answer.' 

A pause. Mary drew her whip slowly 
from one hand to another. 

' A great deal has happened in four months/ 
she remarked at last. 

* More for you than for me.' 

* What do you mean by that ?' 

* You have altered your mind twice, and I 
have remained the same all the time,' replied 
Selim, feeling that he had made a point. But 
she said presently : 

* I have remained the same, too.' 

He started up, with a return of his old 
effusiveness; but Mary, by a slight motion 
of her whip, waved him back. 

' Not that way,' she said. ' I like your 
new way better ; besides, you must have 
misinterpreted what I said. Why do you 
wish to marry me ?' 
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* Mary Dene, I love you !' exclaimed 
Selim, with concentrated emphasis. 

Some colour came Into her face, but other- 
wise she appeared to take the avowal rather 
coolly. 

* Do you know how to love ? Can you 
love well ?' she inquired, in a tone quiet 
enough to suggest mockery. 

* I can love you. I know nothing of any 
other love,' returned Selim, who, whatever 
his secret misgivings, was by no means to be 
done out of his phrases. 

* Have you any other reason for wishing 
to marry me T she asked. She glanced 
slightly at him as she said it, and glanced 
away again. 

The muscles of his mouth were drawn 
down for a moment, but he answered in a 
steady tone : ^ I don't understand you.' 

' Well, perhaps it's hardly a fair question. 
But, you see, I have no guardian to look 
after my business interests for me. I referred 
to money matters — setdements. What ar- 
rangements would you expect ?' 
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At this unlooked-for and really extraor- 
dinary juncture, Selim was visited with the 
luckiest possible inspiration ; he burst out 
laughing. As soon as he had done it, he 
saw that it was right. Mary drew a long 
breath, smiled a little, and then sat down 
with a rosy flush travelling up her face. She 
was clutching the whip very tightly with 
both hands. Selim stopped laughing, and, 
bending forward, tried to lay his hands over 
hers. This was not so well ; she drew back 
and said : ' That is no answer !' 

' The only settlement I ask of you is to 
settle the day 1' said Selim, venturing to be 
epigrammatic. * How could you suspect me 1'' 
he added, tenderly and reproachfully. 

She scrutinised his face, slowly and keenly, 
as a child m.ight do ; then her eyes fell. 

* Oh ! what shall I do !' she cried suddenly, 
in a low nervous tone, beginning to turn pale 
again. * Will no one help me ! What shall 
I dor 

* Say that you love me !' murmured Selim, 
attempting to approach her once more. 
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* Love you ! I do not love you — I shall 
never love you 1' exclaimed Mar}% with 
almost hysterical vehemence, and gazing at 
him indignantlj-. ' If I thought I could ever 
love you, I would never marry you — never ! 
I should marry only to — I don't know — to 
get out of the way of loving ! Let there be 
no mistake about that !* 

*Well, then my love must be enough for 
us both/ said Selim, rather appalled at this 
outburst, but sustaining it valiantly. ' I will 
be content with your hand, if you have no 
heart to give me. You will give me your 
hand ?' he continued, reaching forward and 
getting it into his own at last. 

All the passion that was in the man was 
by this time awake ; he felt that he must have 
Mary even though she were to come to him 
penniless. He did not lose his acuteness, 
however, which was great, nor his tact, which 
was considerable : though it was not to be 
expected that he should know all that was 
passing in Mary's mind, as she sat there with 
dilated eyes, and lips working together, her 
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hand moving uneasily in his, shrinking, yet 
refusing to draw itself quite away. It is 
certain that Mary was much in need of an 
adviser at this moment. She was not carry- 
ing out her programme as successfully as 
Selim was his. She was losing the command. 

But all at once all nervousness seemed to 
leave her ; her whole body appeared as it 
were to relax and become quiescent. She 
looked at Selim with a sad and compassionate 
expression, which was perhaps more discon- 
certing than the symptoms of her aversion. 

*You are sure that my hand will satisfy 
you 'i Well, you need ■ not tell me !' she 
hastened to add, as he began to make pro- 
testations. * After all, it is kind of you to 
wish it But this is a strange end of all that 
I have imagined !* 

The last sentence was spoken half aside. 
As Selim caught up both her hands to kiss 
them, the ivory-handled whip slipped to the 
floor, and he set his heel upon the carved 
head and crushed it Neither of them 
noticed the accident Growing bolder, he 
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now advanced his face towards hers ; but she 
checked him by a slight movement of the 
head and brows. 

* Never expect much of me ; I shall try to 
do as I ought/ she said. ' I hope you are 
good, Selim ! If you do not treat me better 
than I deserve — ^you had better never have 
seen me! There is something terrible in. me 
somewhere.' Here she stopped for a little 
while, finally adding, with the vestiges of a 
smile hovering on her lips : * It doesn't sound 
very polite, but the only thing I can say to 
you is, that I am really very sorry for you. 
And I should like you to give me the rest of 
this day to myself. You can come some 
other time — ^well, to-morrow, then ! But I 
must be alone now ; I want to do some 
things.' 

* I obey you in everything ! Good-bye till 
to-morrow, my love ! Shall we go to Rome 
together ?' 

* Oh, I shan't travel, now ; I only wanted 
change of scene ; and I shall have enough of 
that here !' said Mary, involuntarily glancing 
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him over. But he would not see the innu- 
endo, and left her with his face glistening.. 

Mary presently resumed her promenade 
vip and down the room. But a few minutes 
later a servant came in with a card on a tray. 
Mary took it, looked at it long enough to 
have read it a dozen times over, and then 
said, bringing her hand slowly up against her 
heart : ' Ask Mrs. Strome to come in here.' 

After the servant had gone, she uttered a 
sort of groan : ' Why not half an hour ago !' 
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CHAPTER XI. 



WEAKNESS. 



LL manner of fantastic surmises as 
to the probable object of Mrs. 
Strome's visit flitted through Mary 
Dene's mind, while she was waiting for her 
to appear. Did she come with reproaches or 
with apologies ? to console or to complain ? 
The minute, or less, during which the young 
heiress was left in uncertainty, was yet time 
enough for her to become deeply agitated : 
a sign how seriously her nervous balance 
had been upset in the course of the last 
vreek. 
She stood in the middle of the room in an 
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attitude of forced composure, ready to be- 
come either haughty and repellent, or other- 
wise, as the conduct of her visitor might give 
her the cue. She hoped that she would be 
able to keep her voice calm and natural ; to 
betray herself before this woman would be 
humiliation indeed. An hour ago she had 
thought of Mrs. Strome as one capable of 
affording her the best protection against the 
consequences of her own recklessness ; but 
the one of all others for whom, nevertheless, 
it was folly to hope. Now that, against all 
probability, Mrs. Strome had come, Mary 
foreboded in her, not a protector, but a fault- 
finder. What mother would not vindicate 
her son at cost of whatever injustice to 
others ? 

The door was opened, and Mrs. Strome's 
slender and small figure crossed the thresh- 
old. She turned back her long black veil, 
and Mary saw that her countenance was full 
of simple tenderness and sympathy. Mrs. 
Strome continued to come forward, holding 
out her little black-gloved hands, and meet- 
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ing Mary's eyes with a faint smile that 
seemed to have caught something of her hus- 
band's benignity. All Mary's painful pride 
fell from her. With a quick piteous catching 
of her breath she hurried to meet this woman 
who was to have been her mother, and took 
her in her arms. 

The greeting meant so much for both that 
it was a long time before any articulate 
words were spoken. They stood with their 
arms round each other, no doubt thinking 
silently of many things, and tacitly soothing 
each other with little caressing movements, 
and cheek laid against cheek. At last Mary 
took the other's hand and led her to the sofa, 
and having made her sit down there, seated 
herself on a hassock at her feet. She divined 
that Mrs. Strome might have had some mis- 
givings as to the manner in which she would 
be received at Dene Hall ; and it was her 
instinctive effort to make her feel that her 
coming was a kind and gracious act. On 
occasions such as this instincts and intuitions, 
and that subtle balance of sensibilities which 
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is called tact, are better than the best judi- 
ciousness. 

' I thought I must see you, dear/ said Mrs. 
Strome at length. 

' I am glad you were able to come/ Mary 
answered. 

* We have both had our loss — I as well as 
you ; so I thought I had a right to be with 
you.^ 

* I hoped for you ; but I did not dare to 
hope much.' 

' I could not be comforted until I had tried 
to comfort you.* 

* You have had the most to bear/ said 
Mary, realising this now for the first time ; for 
grief that has had no outlet is apt to magnify 
itself. 

* I have had thirty years of happiness : 
nothing can take them away from me. You 
have lived only twenty years in your whole 
life. When I thought how rich I was, I 
was ashamed ; for the hardest part is that I 
cannot give any of those riches to those I 
love.' 
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' Oh, if you can say that you love me !' 
said Mary, resting her forehead on Mrs. 
Strome*s knee. 

* My dear, I do, with my whole heart,' an- 
swered the other, pressing Mary's head be- 
tween her hands. After this there was a 
silence, during which both the women quietly 
shed tears — quietly, lest they should add to 
each other's distress. When Mary lifted her 
face again, she had found that there is a con- 
solation for grief which is independent of any 
reasons and better than any. She was no 
longer spiritually alone: she was delivered 
from that solitude in which the peril of mad- 
ness lurks. And now that the hardness had 
melted from her heart, and the wildness in 
her brain had been assuaged, she under- 
stood how near that peril had been. It 
seems, sometimes, as if a little love were 
wortli more than all the monev and intellect 
in the world. 

* How do you know how to be so good to 
me ?* said Mary, in her low deep tones. 

It was a question only in form. In mean- 
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ing It was the wonder of a refreshed heart at 
finding itself refreshed ; which, to the patient, 
always appears miraculous. But no one 
wishes to have a true miracle explained, its 
virtue is that it transcends explanation. 

' I am glad you find me good, dear,' Mrs. 
Strome said ; ' I have not found myself so. 
But I know the good Lord sometimes makes 
His own good felt through His imperfect 
creatures. It would be a sad world if He did 
not.' 

* I don't think I can feel God's goodness,' 
said Mary in a low voice, looking down ; and 
presently she added, lower still, ' I am not 
resigned. Are you ?' 

Mrs. Strome did not immediately reply, so 
that at last Mary raised her eyes half appre- 
hensively to her face. But the older woman 
was not looking horror-struck. She wore an 
abstracted expression, which had become 
more common with her since her husband's 
death, and is often noticeable in those who 
have outlived what they held most dear ; but 
she now met Mary's inquiring gaze with a 
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certain benign gravity that had almost the 
influence of a smile, and said, with a little 
hesitation : 

* I would not think about that, dear. 
Sometimes we do not know the right names 
of our feelings. I have lived a long while, 
and I find resignation a greater mystery than 
when I was young. It comes to us, not be- 
cause we ask for it, or question ourselves 
about it ; but we learn that God permits com- 
pensations. To be resigned seems to mean 
almost the same as to understand ; and yet 
we do not understand ; we only feel that God 
does.' 

* I do not see how some losses can be made 
good again,' said Mary slowly. 

* Neither do I. It does not seem intended 
that we should ever really recover anything 
we lose in this world. The hurts that our 
sins do us are never cured ; and bereavements 
are for ever.' 

* That may be just, but it does not seem 
kind.' 

' Our Heavenly Father does not play fast 
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and loose with us, dear Mary. He dignifies 
our deeds and sufferings by making them 
irrevocable ; otherwise we should not be 
strong enough for immortality.' 

* I do not like to think of that — of eternity.' 

* We shall not find eternity so long as time, 
I am sura It can only mean that we shall 
be more alive. You would not object, would 
you, to be more loved and more loving than 
is possible in this world ?' 

* But are life and love the same thing ?' 
Mrs. Strome softly passed her hand twice 

or thrice over Mary's hair. * I can only say 
that I have found them so,' she answered. 

* But you do not know how wicked I am,* 
said Mary suddenly. * I cannot see into the 
spirit of things as you can. Heaven is shut 
against me.' 

' No, no, my dear ; you have suffered a 
great wrong and outrage, and I think you 
mistake your indignation at that for resent- 
ment against the Lord. But He, I am sure, 
sees how it is with you, though you do not 
yet If you will let me, I will make a con- 
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fession to you. When all in one moment I 
found myself deprived of my husband, and 
of my belief and pride of my son, I was re- 
sentful too. I said I could never forgive ; 
and afterwards, when that first anger had 
passed away, I wanted to die and get away 
from all troubles. But last night I talked 
with him — with my son, and now I feel that 
I must live, and be thankful for my life. 
That which pains us in this world is what- 
ever disappoints and humiliates our selfish 
hopes and pride. But selfishness cannot 
enter heaven ; and the only way to make us 
lay it aside is to make us see how unheavenly 
it is. If we were always gratified in all our 
desires and expectations we should take them 
across the grave with us, and it would be too 
late to be rid of them then. The Lord Him- 
self, you know, has compared man to a vine : 
he must be pruned of all that is superfluous 
and morbid ; so that the strength that would 
have been wasted in such perverted growths 
may be concentrated in what is of use. The 
vine is not angry and does not die because it 
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is pruned ; and so, last night, I felt that the 
pain I had suffered would be wasted if I let 
it stop my life instead of strengthening it. 
And do not say that you are wicked, my 
dear/ continued Mrs. Strome with great 
gentleness, ' for it is the same as to accuse 
the Lord of willing your destruction. The 
wickedness that you feel is the wickedness 
that He is taking away from you. If you 
were wicked I don't think you would have 
received me as you did to-day — almost as if 
it were you that had done the injury. In a 
littje while, if you will wait, you will find 
that heaven is not shut against you. When 
God takes away what seems to make us rich, 
it is only that He may give us what will 
really make us so.' 

In speaking thus, Mrs. Strome gave evi- 
dence of the courage which ventures to 
disregard the cynical maxim that the common- 
places of consolation are unavailing. If in 
one sense anything may be called common- 
place, in another sense nothing is so. It is 
the intention and the manner, never the bare 
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words, however eloquent, that have value. 
The will to give is the only comfort worth 
giving. 

But Mary Dene had within her conscious- 
ness the knowledge of a certain fact which 
sorely obstructed her reception of Mrs. 
Strome's conclusions. If this interview had but 
preceded that fatal half hour with Fawley, all 
might have been well. But in her rebellious 
intolerance of pain, Mary had sought to rid 
herself of it, not by the slow and sure medi- 
cine of patience and belief which Mrs. Stroma 
had proved and advocated ; but by the sudden 
and deadly narcotic of self-degradation. Now 
that the mischief was done, she could per- 
ceive not only its full ugliness, but what was 
even worse, its futility. The spiritual numb- 
ness which she had bought so dear would not 
last long ; and when the pain recommenced 
it would be pain of a less noble kind than 
before, and must be stifled by still more 
ignoble means. But where would be the 
end of a course so ill begun ? Mary knew 
that women who had started in the world 
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with prospects as bright and traditions as 
proud as hers, had yet lived to take to them- 
selves all manner of sin and vileness, and 
had died at last further than ever from the 
cowardly peace which they had debauched 
soul and body to gain. Was this to be the 
way with her ? She had taken the first step 
— she was entangled. Was the entanglement 
destined to be fatal ? 

* So do not you lose heart, my dear,' re- 
sumed Mrs. Strome after the pause had 
lasted a good while. * Though his mother 
says it, you will have a worthier fate than if 
you had married him !' 

Mary could not sit still any longer. She 
rose from her place at Mrs. Strome's knees, 
and after standing still for a moment, she 
turned and walked away to the end of the 
room, and back to Mrs. Strome again. 

* You do not know what I have done,' she 
said in a labouring tone. ' I hardly knew 
myself until now. If my father had been 
alive he would have despised me ! Oh, I am 
glad he died ! Though perhaps if he had 
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lived I should not have dared to lower my- 
self so much.' 

Mrs. Strome sat quiet, as it was her nature 
to be, and made no attempt to speak ; but 
she sought Mary's troubled eyes with hers, 
and when she had met them she endeavoured 
to put into her glance all the encouragement 
and sympathy that were in her soul. She 
thought it probable that Mary, with the ex- 
aggerative tendency of an ardent spirit, was 
magnifying the importance of something not 
really so serious. Of Mary's essential nobility 
and goodness she felt all the certainty that 
could be implanted by a lifelong knowledge 
of her. What the girl chiefly needed was 
protection from the vehemence of her own 
prepossessions against herself; and such pro- 
tection Mrs. Strome was tenderly anxious to 
afford her. She charged herself with almost 
a mother's responsibility regarding this orphan 
heiress ; for she had ardently desired, if not 
actively promoted, her late relations with 
Sebastian — believing doubtless that their 
union would be as much for Marys happi- 
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ness as for his, but yet prompted to this 
belief by an overweening confidence in the 
impeccability of her own flesh and blood. 
The spectacle of Mary's suffering was, there- 
fore, a phase of Mrs. Strome's punishment ; 
and the refined sense of justice which was 
inwoven with the woman's nature, as well as 
the compassionate instincts which her own 
anguish had awakened to special activity, 
alike stimulated her to lavish her whole vase 
of precious ointment — of loving devotion — 
upon Mary's wounds. And Mrs. Strome's 
vase, although not outwardly pretentious, had 
within it the essence of a thousand heavenly 
flowers. 

Mary, at no time much of a diplomatist, 
felt herself pointedly unequal to introducing 
her ungainly news under a graceful vestiture 
of words. The truth must come out naked, 
if it was to come at all. With an intense 
feeling of self-contempt, manifested in her 
voice by a harsh abruptness or intonation, 
and otherwise by hot cheeks and a straining 
together of the hands, she made the dis- 
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closure. * Selim Fawley wanted me to 
marry him/ she said, * and I said I would !' 
Here she stopped short. 

Mrs. Strome was fully taken by surprise. 
But she rapidly reflected that Mary might 
have been carried away by a sudden impulse 
of mistaken self-sacrifice. She had not 
forgotten that Fawley had been her suitor 
before. 

' He made you believe he cared so much 
for you ?' she said. 

* It was not that ; it was not for his sake I 
did it ; I didn't care or think whether he 
loved me or not. I accepted him because — 
I don't know why ! I was afraid of myself, 
and angry. I wanted — oh, Mrs. Strome, I 
wanted to be disgraced 1* This was said 
with bitter emphasis. 

' How could he have asked you — so soon !' 
said Mrs. Strome sadly. 

* Oh, don't blame him ! It was I — I almost 
asked him! I led him on. He could not 
have done it of himself Well, is not heaven 
shut against me now ?' 
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* When was this ?' — asked the other after 
a pause. 

* Now — just before you came.' 

* Then it is not quite settled perhaps ? 
You may reconsider it. Is he in the house 
still ? Call him in here and tell him ... or 
let me tell him for you.' 

Mrs. Strome spoke with great urgency, 
rising and laying her hand on Mary's arm. 
She saw that if the mistake was ever to be 
rectified it must be done now, while the 
words were still, as it were, warm. So long 
as the engagement was not noised abroad, it 
might be revoked : at a later stage, regard 
for Mary's fair fame would forbid any inter- 
ference. This then was the critical moment. 
Everything depended upon Mary's imme- 
diate decision. ' Let me speak to him !' Mrs. 
Strome repeated. 

' No !' replied Mary, lingering on the word. 
' I will not have it changed.' 
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CHAPTER XII. 



!|HERE was a chair near her, she 
sank into it languidly, and pressed 
her cheeks between her hands. 
She had comprehended, no less clearly than 
Mrs. Strome, the possibilities of the occasion ; 
and though her refusal to profit by them had 
been prompt, it had not been hasty. Often 
at crucial epochs of our lives, when we should 
have anticipated much doubt and hesitation, 
■we discover that the question was answered 
for us some years ago by the tacit decree of 
slowly-formed principles — principles which, 
at the time of their formation, knew not what 
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momentous judgment they should one day 
deliver. In Mary s mind a species of fatalism 
probably operated, combined with a pride of 
consistency : her word once given should be 
kept, at whatever cost ; and in the loss of so 
much that had made her respectable in her 
own eyes, she perhaps derived a gloomy sort 
of consolation from, this resolve. An all- 
important resolve indeed it was, since it 
would make its influence felt over all her 
future life. But there is something stimulat- 
ing to the spirit in the consideration that a 
mere act of its volition can involve conse- 
quences so real and far-reaching ; and being 
thus brought to a recognition of its power, it 
discovers likewise a greater aptitude for 
exerting it 

Mrs. Strome did not undertake to combat 
Mary's determination : for though it had 
been her first impulse to suggest the only 
available means of escaping from a false 
position, she was quite able to appreciate the 
stoicism that would refuse deliverance obtain- 
able only at the cost of honour. On the 
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Other hand, however, she could not conscien- 
tiously adopt a rose-coloured view of the 
situation, and go about to reconcile Mary to 
her self-invited lot by attempting to make 
light of its difficulties. The outlook appeared 
dark enough : Mary had herself admitted — 
what, indeed, could have been divined before- 
hand — that there was no pretence of love on 
her side of the transaction ; and from what 
Mrs. Strome knew of Fawley, it did not 
seem likely that he would develop resources 
of affection at once so ample and so discrimi- 
nating as to compensate for Mary's lack. 

But because the threads with which the 
web of a life is to be woven are sombre, it 
does not necessarily follow that they may not 
be nobly and beautifully combined. Mrs. 
Strome had not been for thirty years the 
minister's wife without finding out that the 
best part of existence is not in the materials 
which have to be worked upon, but in the 
aim and spirit in which the work is done. 
Furthermore, other things being equal, there 
is more opportunity for strengthening the 
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moral fibre when the odds are against us, 
than when they are in our favour ; and it was 
upon some such ground as this that any 
further efforts in Mary's behalf were to be 
based. Mrs. Strome, having come to Dene 
Hall with the fixed resolution to do some 
good to the mistress of it, was not to be dis- 
heartened by the discovery that there was 
more good to be done than she had expected. 
So she resumed her seat quietly, and let 
Mary see by her manner that she was pre- 
pared to face the new situation with confi- 
dence. It is always an encouragement to a 
person in trouble if he sees that his friend 
does not regard the situation as desperate. 
And though it is undoubtedly true that each 
soul must, in the last resort, meet its enemy 
and fight its battle apart from all human aid 
— and even, at the acme of conflict, apart 
from all consciousness of Divine aid also — 
yet there is real help in the remembrance 
that some other human being has estimated 
the chances, and has not found them incline 
overwhelmingly to the wrong side. We 
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behold a hostile monster making towards us 
through space, and we are frightened for 
want of data whereby to measure its dimen- 
sions. If now an uncompromised spectator 
appears upon the scene, the much-needed 
scale of proportions is supplied at once : our 
monster is so much bigger or so much smaller 
than a man ; and whether it be thus resolved 
into a gnat or into a fiery dragon, we have at 
least been relieved from the one intolerable 
fear that is born of uncertainty. 

* Perhaps/ began Mary wistfully, ' it is not 
a thing that I should have spoken to you 
about at all. But I have done so much that 
is wrong lately, that I seem to be beginning 
to forget what is right' 

* I have always thought that your character 
had a great deal of strength in it,' replied 
Mrs. Strome, ignoring the letter of Mary's 
speech, and answering the spirit of it, * and 
by doing this you have given it a task worthy 
of it ; I mean, by engaging yourself to Mr. 
Fawley. I am not making any criticism on 
Mr. Fawley in particular,' she added, with a 
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faint smile : * I know very little about him, 
except that he always seems pleasant ; but I 
was thinking only of your feeling towards 
him, your not being what is called in love 
with him.' 

* Of course he could not expect that/ ob- 
served Mary, naively. 

* Most men expect a great deal from their 
wives : sometimes more than even a loving 
wife is quite prepared to give.' 

* I do not suppose that Selim will act in 
that way,' Mary said, in a tone that seemed 
to imply that she was very certain he would 
not. * I shall try to be a good wife to him ; 
at least, if I can be good at all : but — it seems 
to me — I rather think — the being loved 
would be the hardest part !' 

* I fancy you might become reconciled to 
that,' returned Mrs. Strome, not without a 
touch of dryness. ' And you will find so 
much to do on your own side that you will 
probably have little leisure to ask yourself 
whether you are dissatisfied. Your marriage 
will not be the less holy a covenant because 
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your husband is not all you could have 
wished/ 

* Is it not love that makes it holy ?* 
*Yes, my dear; but you will have more 

occasion to exercise love than if you had 
married after your own heart' 

* How can that be ?' asked Mary, slowly 
turning her eyes upon her visitor. 

' A wife must love no one else than her 
husband.' 

* I know that, and I accept it,' said Mary, 
after a pause. * But it does not follow that I 
love him.' 

* Not with an actual personal love, Mary ; 
but you must love him ! There are two 
kinds of love, the love that we bear to people 
for their own sake, and the love that we bear 
to them for the sake of the Lord. God tells 
us first to love Him, and then to love our 
neighbour. Nobody can be more your neigh- 
bour than the man who has married vou. 
And love for the neighbour means the love 
of doing him good because he is God's crea- 
ture.' 
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* That sort of love is as good as no love at 
all. Nobody would be cared to be loved ex- 
cept for himself. I am sure I should not !' 

* If that were so, my dear, then it would be 
well for you that you were not married after 
your own heart. For you would have loved 
your husband selfishly ; you would have 
loved him because of the selfish pleasure you 
took in his enjoyment of your love ; and so 
you would have been liable to see things 
through a false medium, and to call evil 
good.' 

' That is a strange way of thinking ! It is 
as much as to say that we should love no one 
more than another ; and that a mother should 
not love her own child more than any one 
else's. Did you love your husband so ? Did 
you think of him only as God's creature, and 
not as a man who, just because he was him- 
self and not another, was more than all other 
men to you, and more than all the world ?' 

The vehemence of this speech, and the 
personal application that it contained, caused 
Mrs. Strome's hands to tremble and the 
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colour to show faintly in her cheeks. And 
the perception she had of Mary's displeasure 
made the tears, which had never been very 
far away at any period of this interview, 
gather painfully in her eyes. Mary saw this, 
and was remorseful ; but her opposition was 
not the less aroused ; and since she was not 
prepared to withdraw what she had said, and 
knew not how to withdraw the manner in 
which she had said it, she remained silent. 

It was not until after several moments that 
Mrs. Strome spoke. 

' I think you misunderstood what I meant/ 
she said in an uncertain voice. * I loved my 
husband — more than any man — but I tried 
to love him first of all as my neighbour. 
God has put in us the love of self, but He 
means that we should keep within it a love 
towards Him, and let it be directed and 
ruled by that higher love. If my husband 
had asked me to do evil for his sake — I do 
not know, Mary, for I loved him very much 
— but I hope I should not have been so 
selfish as to have done it. And a mother 
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must love her son.; and even if he does evil, 
she must still love him more than others' 
sons, who are better than he : but it would 
be love to help him to put away the evil ; 
and it wouljl be so great because I am his 
mother, and all the sacredness of my marriage 
is bound up in him !' These last sentences 
were uttered with great agitation ; and then 
Mrs. Strome turned aside, and covered her 
eyes with her hands, and said brokenly : ' O 
God, forgive me! I have been a proud, 
selfish woman ! O God, forgive me if I 
have loved them too much ! — they have been 
taken from me !' 

Before this piteous outburst Mary's hard- 
ness dissolved like wax in the fire. She 
breathed forth an inarticulate, wavering 
murmur of sorrow and sympathy ; and drop- 
ing to her knees by Mrs. Strome's side, she 
once again took her to her heart Both felt 
that thenceforth there could be no more mis- 
understandings between them. 

' I did not mean to set myself up to dictate 
to you, dear,' Mrs. Strome said presently. 
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' I know how wrong I have been ; but God 
has shown me myself, and I wanted to warn 
you, and help you not to become like me. It 
is the best use I can make of what I have 
been taught/ 

' I partly see what you would have me do/ 
Mary answered, with a sense of solemnity. 
* I am not to enjoy my own life ; I must not 
love a person until I have first loved God 
through him ; and in the same way I must 
love a person because God is to be loved 
through him. Poor Selim! I wonder how 
he will like that.' 

* It will be a test for him as well as a trial 
for you. Dear Mary, your life will be much 
nobler than all the years of happiness I have 
had : and it will be happier too in the 
end.' 

* Well, I have not got to the end yet : and 
perhaps I shall never get there. But cer- 
tainly I shall not be in much danger of the 
kind of temptation you have suffered from, 
in the meanwhile ! What I don't see at pre- 
sent is, where the strength is to come from 
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to carry out all this. I feel tired of it even 
before it has begun !' 

This ended the interview, so far as any 
significant issues were concerned. When 
Mrs. Strome was at the Vicarage again, she 
devoutly prayed that Mary might receive 
from heaven the strength that she had doubted 
of. But Mary, in the solitude of her boudoir, 
was regretting that she had not had weakness 
enough to ask for definite news of Sebastian. 
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OME men are afraid of success, and 
when it comes and takes them by 
the hand they draw back in a kind 
of panic, and cannot of their own free will 
be induced to lay their fingers upon the trea- 
sure before them ; its very glitter appals 
them, and makes them suspect some con- 
cealed mischief beneath the specious show. 
Such men can find no attraction in sixty 
per cent., and look on with ominous faces 
and warning words while others airily 
secure it. Four per cent, is their outside 
limit of venturesomeness, and they maintain 
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that whatsoever is more than this cometh of 
evil. 

Selim Fawley was by no means a person 
of this kind. Mere ordinary prosperity made 
him feel defrauded of his just rights ; any- 
thing like adversity confounded him. But 
success in all things he recognised as his due; 
and the more complete, brilliant, a,nd unpre- 
cedented it was, the more entirely did it seem 
to him to coincide with the eternal fitness of 
things. This way of viewing the matter was 
probably the result of the young gentleman's 
ingenuous conviction of his unlimited personal 
merit. There was nothing within his con- 
sciousness that had ever struck him as being 
inconsistent with his right to expect and 
accept the greatest benefits incident to 
humanity — or, at least, those which he es- 
teemed the greatest. He felt that he could 
appreciate their possession, and that they 
would enable him to fulfil conscientiously the 
ends for which he was born. For why should 
he be created with faculties and senses alive 
to pleasurable employment, unless it was in- 
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tended by the Creator that they should be 
pleasurably employed ? If, therefore, Selim 
recognised in himself a keen aptitude for 
sensuous and sensual gratifications ; a ten- 
dency to dominate over and outwit persons 
less gifted than himself; and an inclination 
to forward on available opportunity his own 
private interests — not wilfully to the detri- 
ment of others, but neither with undue defe- 
rence thereto, should they come in his way ; 
if he recognised the existence of. these im- 
pulses, and perceived them to be altogether 
innate and spontaneous, as well as capacious 
and urgent, how can anybody blame him for 
thinking that the Power which had implanted 
them could not manifest its benevolence more 
gracefully and legitimately, than by supplying 
them with the largest abundance of scope and 
fodder ? To have professed himself unworthy 
of such Providential assiduities would have 
been — not hypocritical merely, which might 
be pardoned, but — impious. 

Accordingly, no sooner had Selim pre- 
vailed in his courtship of the heiress of Dene 
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Hall, than he began to feel surprised, not at 
his triumph, but at his not having triumphed 
long before. In fact, his first rebuff had been 
one of those events the meaning and utility 
whereof he had never been able to under- 
stand. What possible use could it be to him 
to be refused by -a wealthy girl whom he 
liked also for her own sake ? — nay, loved ; 
for Selim was well assured that no man was 
more capable than himself of an ardent and 
honourable attachment. The thing was a 
mystery, and so portentous a one, that had 
Selim been left alone to digest it, it is con- 
ceivable that he might have ended, not only 
in doubting the wisdom of Providence, but, in 
the last resort, the correctness of his own self- 
estimate likewise. Things were not destined 
to reach quite this pass, however. Aunt 
Sophia was at hand to encourage and sup- 
port, and Mr. Fawley, senior, promoted the 
good work by introducing the powerful 
stimulus of pecuniary considerations. Selim, 
at once threatened, advised, and comforted, 
stuck manfully to his work ; and being further 
VOL. II. 32 
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assisted by incalculable outward accidents, 
his perseverance was at length rewarded, as 
we have seen. He now felt himself once 
more his own sane man, and the painful scep- 
tical misgivings with which he had been as- 
saulted vanished away like mists at sunrise. 
With renewed confidence in his favourable 
star, he began to take measures for the profit- 
able disposal of the subdued territory and the 
conquest of new. 

The arrangements as to his marriage were 
naturally what first occupied his attention. 
In common with all ardent lovers, he was of 
opinion that the ceremony should take place 
immediately, or nearly so : his affianced wife 
was in every respect too desirable to be 
waited for ; not to mention that, in the pecu- 
liar circumstances, if allowed too much time 
to think over her happy fate, she might 
chance to take it into her head to prefer the 
prospect to the reality. But subsequent re- 
flection induced him somewhat to modify his 
impatience, or at any rate to lay aside his 
misgivings. Mary Dene conversed with him 
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on the subject of their marriage so com- 
posedly and unaffectedly, and seemed to look 
forward to it as being so much a matter of 
course, that he could not suspect her of in- 
tending to play him false. And when she 
pointed out to him the inexpediency, on con- 
ventional grounds, of undue haste in the 
consummation of his hopes — her own late 
engagement having been so recently dis- 
solved, and she being in mourning for Sebas- 
tian's father — Selim was fain to admit that 
she had the best of the argument. He had 
always been a conservative as regards social 
etiquette ; and when ought a man to be care- 
ful of etiquette if not in the circumstances of 
his marriage ? Moreover, so long as he was 
sure of Mary in the end, it really did not 
much matter whether he came into actual 
possession a few months sooner or later. 
Accordingly, it was finally agreed that the 
wedding should come off about the first week 
in May, and that the ensuing summer should 
be spent upon the Continent or elsewhere ; 
the family head-quarters remaining, of course^ 
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at Dene Hall. With regard to the settle- 
ments, it was found that the real property 
had been bequeathed to Mary and to her 
children after her death, without power of 
alienation ; but that the personal or funded 
property might, with her consent, be made 
over to her husband during his lifetime. It 
was Mary's pleasure that this should be done. 
As for Selim, he would inherit from his father 
at the latter's decease, and meanwhile he 
would be admitted a partner in the bank. As 
Mr. David Fawley was understood to be 
very rich, and the bank exceedingly prosper- 
ous, this disposition was not so one-sided as 
to saddle Selim with the reproach of such 
flagrant fortune-hunting as his rival Stroma 
had been charged with. At all events, it did 
not seem likely that the new manage would 
prove a failure for lack of funds wherewith to 
carry it on. 

These arrangements, however, were not 
concluded until later. For the present it was 
deemed expedient to keep the engagement 
private. Selim was allowed to pay any 
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reasonable number of calls at the Hall, and 
Mary was bound, except under special cir- 
cumstances, to be at home to him ; but for 
the rest, each was to act and appear in society 
as an unattached atom. Upon the whole, 
Selim was not inconsolably depressed by this 
state of things; for though he might not 
openly boast of his good fortune, yet he 
could gratify an amiable vanity, and at the 
same time excite agreeable curiosity, by sig- 
nificant innuendoes; and besides, certain 
liberties to which no young man of spirit can 
be indifferent, would be retained to him so 
much the longer. In the meanwhile, as a 
safeguard against ennui, Selim turned his at- 
tention to financial speculations. How can 
an engaged man better employ his spare time 
than in augmenting his capital ? 

The Crimean war had been going on for 
several months, and the battles of Alma and 
Inkermann, and the charge of Balaklava were 
already matters of history. At this moment 
the allied armies were in the trenches before 
Sebastopol, and were having a very uncom- 
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fortable experience there. An acquaintance 
of Fawley's, who had gone out as an officer 
of engineers at the beginning of hostilities, 
and had been sent home on sick leave, hap- 
pened to remark one day in Fa\vley's hearing 
that there was a great deficiency in the 
supply of waterproof blankets for the men ; 
and that sooner or later the deficiency would 
have to be remedied at any cost. This ob- 
servation remained in Selim's memory as he 
walked down to the city, and prompted him 
to make some investigations as to what pre- 
parations had been made to meet this de- 
mand when it should arise. He discovered 
that regulation blankets of the kind in ques- 
tion were manufactured chiefly by one firm, 
and that the amount of them at present in 
stock was very small. Prosecuting his in- 
quiries, he gained the further information 
that the india-rubber cloth from which the 
blankets were made was imported from the 
United States, being chiefly produced by a. 
single large firm in New York. This firm had 
a small branch establishment in Liverpool. 



, 
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Having obtained and digested these data, 
Selim proceeded as follows : In the first place 
he very quietly bought up at short credit all 
the blankets which the London house had in 
stock ; leaving them, however, in the firm's 
possession as security for payment until the 
acceptance he had given should fall due. 
He then took the train to Liverpool, where 
he introduced himself to the American repre- 
sentative of the New York firm as a farmer 
on a large scale, about to emigrate to Aus- 
tralia ; and leading the conversation round 
to the subject of india-rubber cloth, he 
remarked that it had occurred to him that 
the said fabric might be useful in that 
countrj' as a means of protecting the farming- 
stock and implements against the heavy 
rains. At this point of the interview the 
American tipped himself back in his chair, 
and removing from between his teeth the 
quill which he was chewing, he examined it 
curiously and said : 

* Did you say you were an Israelite, sir ?' 
' Not that I recollect,' replied Selim, with a 
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frank smile ; 'but I certainly have got Jewish 
blood in me. Why do you ask ?' 

* Oh, nothing ! I only guessed it might be 
so. We have 'em in our country also. But 
don't let me interrupt you, sir ; you were 
about to say ^ 

Selim said he merely thought of inquiring 
whether he could purchase a lot of the cloth 
cheap enough to make it worth his while. 

*Well, what amount do you think you 
would require ?' asked the American, frown- 
ing meditatively at the quill. 

' I thought that while I was about it I 
might as well take a good deal ; probably 
other farmers would want to have some too> 
when they saw how it worked ; and then I 
should be able to sell to them at a profit' 

* Exactly ! Well, sir, I'm sorrj^ but the 
fact is my people have instructed me to hold 
on for the present. We think there's going 
to be a demand, don't you see ? and that we 
shall then be able to sell at a large advance 
on present prices. Still, I'd be happy to 
oblige you if the thing can be done so as to 
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make it worth our while. Business is busi- 
ness, you know, with us in the States as well 
as elsewhere. About how much do you cal- 
culate you would be able to give ?' 

Selim perceived that the American had 
taken the alarm ; and after a great amount of 
manoeuvring and feinting, he was at last 
fain to compound with him for an advance of 
thirty per cent, on the current market price. 
It was arranged that advices were to be im- 
mediately sent to New York for the despatch 
of a shipload of the cloth at this figure, and 
that Selim was to have the call before other 
purchasers in case he should require a further 
supply, only it was stipulated that in this case 
the price should be again advanced ten per 
cent. ; and upon this basis an agreement was 
drawn up and signed. The first cargo was 
to be paid for — fifteen hundred pounds down,, 
and the remaining two-thirds on its being 
landed at the Liverpool wharf, the total 
amount being four thousand five hundred 
pounds. Selim put down the money. 

* Thank you, sir,' said the American, as he 
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put his signature to the receipt : ' and now 
would you mind letting me know, just for 
-curiosity, what is your game ?' 

'With pleasure/ replied Selim, smiling, for 
he felt that his position was now secure. 
And in a few words he gave his hearer an 
account of the scheme. If matters turned 
out as there was every reason to expect they 
would, Selim's gains, after all expenses paid, 
might be estimated at full ten thousand 
pounds. 

' Ah ! well, I guessed it was something of 
that kind,' said the American quietly. ^ Di- 
rectly I clapped eyes on you I said to 
myself, that fellow has grown his wisdom 
teeth — look out ! Well, sir, you Ve got ahead 
of us, and I congratulate you heartily, I do 
indeed ! By-the-way, though, there's one 
thing ' 

' I beg pardon ?' said Selim, as the other 
paused. 

' Why, I forgot one thing that might stand 
in your way most confoundedly. Just like 
me ! I never could keep my wits about me !' 
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* What's the matter now ?' demanded 
Selim, changing colour a little. 'You're 
not going to try to back out of our agree- 
ment ?' 

* What, I ? back out of an agreement ? 
Well, not likely ! No, sir. But the thing is 
this way ; you see, there's another house, in 
Boston, sells this same cloth that we manu- 
facture ; and what I'm afraid of is, as soon as 
they hear that your Government is buying, 
they'll step in and spoil your monopoly. It 
would be a mean thing for them to do — I 
don't deny that ; but companies have no 
souls ; and I thought it was only fair I should 
let you know.' 

Selim bit his thick lip, and drew his eye- 
brows together. It was evident that he had 
been outwitted. What was to be done ? 

' I'll tell you what we might do,' said the 
American slowly, as if he were revolving an 
expedient that had just come into his mind. 
* You are acting, as I understand, in advance 
of information— on speculation, that is to say. 
Now, supposing the thing turns out well — 
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that the blankets are wanted, and the Govern- 
ment gives you your price — your advantage 
will lie in the fact that you have made your 
arrangements with us in advance of the 
Government : it may be three days in ad- 
vance, or it may be three weeks — that makes 
no odds : you're ahead ! Am I making my- 
self clear ?' 

' Yes, I understand all that, but ' 

' Well, now just keep cool, and Til tell 
you. At the present moment there's nobody 
knows, except you and me, that this haul is 
to be made. When my people in New York 
get my advices, then they'll know, and that'll 
make three of us. That other firm I was 
mentioning mightn't know until everybody 
knows ; and then ' 

' I see what you're driving at now,' inter- 
rupted Selim, with a somewhat ghastly smile. 
* Your plan is to buy off this other firm, or to 
buy up their stock, before the news gets 
abroad; and you're going to make me pay 
for it.' 

' Well, it does take an Israelite to see into 
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a thing!' exclaimed the American cordially. 
*And put a Yankee and an Israelite in the 
same team, I guess they'd beat creation ! 
Really, though, Mr. Fawley, you hardly do 
me justice ; I propose to treat you, sir, in the 
fairest possible way. You have put what 
may turn out a very good thing in my hands : 
and on the other side, I supply you with the 
means of turning your idea into cash. Now, 
the long ai\d short of it is just this, and it's 
to take or to leave. You undertake to halve 
your profits with us, be the same great or 
small — to ishare and share alike, and I'll 
undertake that we're not interfered with in 
our monopoly by any other firm in New 
York or out of it. What do you say ?' 

* Of course there's only one thing I can 
say — that I agree. And allow me to add,' 
continued Selim, with a melancholy humour, 
'that you've got ahead of me, and that I 
congratulate you heartily, I do indeed !' 

The American laughed. 

' Well, Mr. Fawley, you're a good fellow 
after all,' said he ; ' and now that we've taken 
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each other's measure, you won't find any 
reason to complain of me. We're all in one 
boat from this time forward. Just wait a 
minute, sir, and I'll draw up the new agree- 
ment/ 

The new agreement having been written 
out and signed, and the former one torn up, 
the American grasped Fawley's hand, and 
shook it with great cordiality. 

' Before we part,' said he, ' I hope you'll 
step round the corner and have a drink. 
Don't say no ; it'll do you good ! There's a 
fellow there that I've taught how to make a 
first-rate whisky cock- tail.' 

' Thanks, no : I've not been educated up 
to cock-tails,' replied Fawley ; ' but I would 
be equally obliged to you if you would satisfy 
my curiosity on a certain point.' 

* What's that, sir ?' demanded the American^ 
sticking his quill into his mouth. 

' Only tell me whether that Boston house 
you spoke of exists anywhere but in your 
imagination ?' 

*Why, my dear man, how can you be so 
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suspicious !' exclaimed the other with a look 
of candid surprise. ' Oh no, we Americans 
don't invent things at that rate, even in the 
way of business : it takes an Israelite to put 
together such a thing as a farm in Australia 
out of whole cloth. No, sir. I have the 
best of reasons for knowing that the Boston 
house is in existence, and is doing well, and 
would have been a serious rival to us, too — 
if it weren't for one thing, which maybe I 
forgot to mention to you.' 

' I fancy you must have forgotten it — what 

is it r 

* Well, the fact is, you see,' said the 
American, dwelling on his words, ' they're a 
branch of our own firm 1 But look here,, 
now,' he continued in the briskest of tones,. 
* you'd better change your mind about that 
cock-tail !' 




CHAPTER XIV. 



9UT Selim had had quite enough of 
American entertainment, and in- 
sisted upon taking his leave, not 
without enlarged views as to the resources of 
human nature. He however spent some 
time in the neighbourhood of Liverpool, at 
the country residence of some of his father's 
relatives, and did not get back to London 
until two days later. This was about the 
beginning of March. In the course of the 
evening he dropped in at the Mulberries. 

' By Jove, here is Fawleythe magnificent!' 
exclaimed some one. ' I say, Fawley, there 
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is a report in circulation that you are going 
to be married. Do you give me leave to 
contradict it ?' 

' To contradict it ? Oh, certainly, if you 
think it worth while/ replied Selim, wrinkling 
up his forehead. 

* Better not be too hasty, or you might in- 
volve yourself in more contradictions than 
one/ remarked Arch, who was presiding at 
the fireplace. ' There is something in our 
friend's aspect which leads me to infer that 
the report may have more foundation than 
you seem to think. Besides ' 

* Don't look so supernaturally acute, my 
dear Arch,' said Selim good-humouredly. 
' What maggot has got into your brain 
now ?' 

' For Heaven s sake don't stop to think 
out some pun about " got " and *' maggot,' " 
interposed Culver, who had just been quarrel- 
ling with Arch, and was still prancing up and 
down the room, looking as if he longed to 
sting somebody. 

' The maggot that should venture to house 
VOL. II. 33 
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in Culver's brain would speedily die of starva- 
tion/ Arch said, by way of disposing of his 
adversary ; and then he continued : ' It is 
only putting two and two together, my dear 
Fawley; or putting one and another to- 
gether, after two have been separated. " If 
the sense is hard to alien ears, I do not speak 
to these !" as the Laureate observes. By 
the way, does anybody know what has become 
of Sebastian Strome ?* 

Fawley turned away, and, seating himself 
at a table, commanded Ashe to fetch him a 
cup of coffee and cigarettes. Grannit said 
lazily : 

* Strome ? Oh, doesn't he come here any 
more ?' 

^ Good riddance of bad rubbish,' snarled 
Culver. * I never could understand what 
business a fellow like that had in a club like 
this.' 

' Didn't he win a lot of money from you, 
Fawley ?' inquired the person who had first 
addressed him on entering. 

' I believe so — or I did from him,' Fawley 
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replied, sipping his coffee, and glancing at 
Grannit. ' A little of both, perhaps.' 

' He has not been here since that night — 
not that I wish to insinuate that that has any- 
thing to do with it,' said Arch, who had 
noticed the glance. 

' The question remains, then, Where is he ?* 
murmured Grannit. 

'Seems to me I heard a report that he 
had emigrated — to Australia, or America, or 
something,' said the other speaker, who might 
be styled the Reporter. 

* Or was it to the Crimea, as chaplain of a 
line regiment ?' inquired Grannit, suavely. 
'Wasn't he a parson, or something of that 
kind ?' 

* That puts me in mind !' exclaimed the 
Reporter. ' Have you heard the latest row 
about the army ?' 

' No ; what's that ?' cante from Fawley. 

' Why, they haven't got enough bedding, 
or blankets — I forget which, and Lord Raglan 
has sent heme for them ; and now the Govern- 

33—2 
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ment finds that there are none to be bought 
in the market.' 

* None at all ?' 

' I believe there were a few, but some pri- 
vate fellow has bought them up, and the cloth 
isn't manufactured in this country ; so alto- 
gether it's a bad job.' 

' Not so bad a job for that blackguard of a 
speculator, though,' was Culver's remark. 
' It's enough to make one shudder to think 
there should be a miscreant depraved enough 
to coin money out of the sufferings of the 
heroes of Balaklava !' 

' How thoroughly in earnest Culver always 
is !* said Grannit, musingly. * I like that' 

* Where are you going, Fawley ?' demanded 
Arch, as Selim rose from his table and took 
up his hat. ' You've only just come in.' 

* I'm tired — ^been riding in the train all 
day,' he answered hurriedly. ' I feel the 
need of some sleep. Good-night all.' 

* Does anybody know whether Fawley 
ever does anything in the speculating way ?* 
said Arch, after he had gone out 
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' Not 1/ responded Grannit, taking snuff; 
and as no one else seemed to have any infor- 
mation on the subject, Arch allowed it to 
drop. 

Fawley, meanwhile, was hastening along 
the streets, trembling with excitement, and 
perhaps also with an emotion which might 
be described as indignation, and which had 
been aroused by Culver. He was not 
sleepy ; but some latitude of statement may 
be allowed to a gentleman who is asked in- 
convenient questions. He had felt that it 
was desirable to remove himself from observa- 
tion for the moment, and to accustom himself 
to the great news in private. It was im- 
possible to get any further intelligence that 
night, it being already past eleven o'clock; 
but it was a relief to keep moving, and he 
continued to walk onwards rapidly, without 
taking particular heed which way he was 
going. The night was misty, inclining to 
rain ; but Fawley was too much absorbed in 
his thoughts to remember to spread his um- 
brella. At length the increasing scarcity of 
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gas-lamps caused him to come to a halt on a 
street corner ; and he then discovered that he 
was in a neighbourhood with which he was 
not familiar, and that it did not appear to be 
one that a respectable person would be likely 
to find attractive. He had but just arrived 
at this conclusion when he heard from behind 
the words 'Take that!' pronounced by a 
voice which he fancied he had somewhere 
heard before ; but on this point he had no 
immediate opportunity of satisfying himself ; 
for almost at the same instant he felt a sharp 
pain in the back of his head, accompanied by 
a shock so violent as to take away all sensa- 
tion whatever. He fell down, of course ; and 
how long he lay insensible he could only con- 
jecture. 

When he came to himself, he was being 
carried somewhere between two men, with 
the conviction in his mind that he had a head 
as large as a bushel basket, and that it was 
in an acute state of bulbous inflammation. 
He seemed, also, to be riding in a merry-go- 
round ; for as often as he opened his eyes. 
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the houses and the wet street wheeled and 
tipped about at a rate that was fairly nau- 
seating. By-and-by, however, he recovered 
suflficient command of his wits to become 
aware that his supporters were a couple of 
policemen, who evidently supposed him to be 
drunk as well as incapable. He made shift 
to give them his address, on hearing which 
they became more considerate ; and one of 
them suggested that it might be as well to 
stop at a chemist's and get his head attended 
to. A chemist was soon found ; and an ex- 
amination of Fawley's cranium revealed the 
presence of a ragged scalp-wound, penetrating 
to the bone, and some four inches in length. 
* If he'd hit you about six ounces harder, sir,' 
remarked the gentlemanly practitioner who 
washed and dressed this wound, after having 
shaved off all the hair that grew in that 
region, * you wouldn't have had much need of 
a surgeon. An assault and robbery, I pre- 
sume ? Was your assailant caught ?' 

' Not that I know of,* replied Selim, slug- 
gishly. ' I think IVe heard his voice before, 
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though/ he continued, more alertly ; * 111 re- 
member him some time, and then he shall 
suffer for it !' 

Fawley was taken to his lodgings in a cab, 
and put to bed, and in two or three days he 
was able to walk about, externally not much 
the worse for his mishap, except that his 
handsome crop of curly hair was cut unbe- 
comingly short, and a large black plaister 
expanded itself over several square inches in 
the region of the cerebellum. But wliat was 
far more serious — the man's nerve was gone ; 
he was subject to fits of trembling and giddi- 
ness ; his digestion was impaired ; and under 
the influence of excitement his eyesight would 
become blurred and uncertain. He brooded 
more than was good for him over the circum- 
stances of his adventure, vainly taxing his 
memory to identify the owner of the voice 
that had said, * Take that !' His nervous de- 
pression was not relieved by the discovery 
that no robbery had been attempted ; his 
watch and money were untouched; the 
policemen had even recovered his hat and 
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umbrella. This seemed to show that the 
assault upon him was purely malicious. It is 
not pleasant to know that one has an enemy 
so indififerent to civilised prejudices as not 
to hesitate at splitting one's head open on a 
dark night 

But if Fawley found cause for dissatisfac- 
tion in his physical condition, in other respects 
he was more than ever fortune's favourite. 
He was able to sell the blankets which he 
had bought for fifteen hundred pounds 
— they cost him five hundred — and his 
American speculation, although from the 
necessity he was under of halving his profits 
it did not net him quite three hundred per 
cent., yet it left him, after all claims were 
satisfied, twenty-five thousand pounds as the 
earnings on the first two cargoes, with a third 
cargo still to be heard from. Throughout 
the entire transaction he had been able to 
keep his name from being known — except to 
his American partner ; and this saved him 
from the unprincipled revilings which men 
like Culver are always ready to heap upon 
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those who have achieved success and distinc- 
tion. Finally, in addition to these pecuniary 
joys, he received more than one kind message 
from Mary Dene during the week or so that 
he was obliged to remain away from her. 
She pitied him for his misfortune, and allowed 
herself to express all the pity that she felt ; 
and if he could only have been as certain of 
being revenged on his unknown enemy as he 
was of becoming Mary's husband, he would 
have had little left to desire. 




CHAPTER XV. 

THE BEGINNING OF THE YEAR. 

1BOUT ten days after his mishap 
Fawley examined himself between 
two looking-glasses, put on a soft 
hat, and went down to Dene Hall. It was 
towards the middle of March — one of the 
soft and lovely days that occasionally visit 
England at that season. The grass was as 
vigorously green as if green were a new 
virtue just arrived from heaven, and now for 
the first time displayed for the beatification 
of the world. Clumps of trees at a little dis- 
tance had a purplish hue, compounded of the 
infinite shading of light and dark on the 
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tufted twigs'; the roads were brown with 
moisture (it had rained the night before), 
and in clayey places strips of glassy water 
filled the wheel-ruts. The limits of the 
landscape were swathed in a delicate haze^ 
the dew-laden breath of the awakening earth; 
and this also caused the lower breadths of the 
sky to appear of a whitish-grey ; but higher, 
the blue gained strength in marvellous grada- 
tions, until the zenith looked loftier and more 
ethereal than on bold summer days. A few 
pale clouds with undefined edges languished 
along the eastern quarter of the sky, striving 
fondly to veil the gathering brightness of the 
sun, and vanishing in the effort. There was 
a liquid chirping of birds in the hedges, and 
now and then a rush of small wings, as a 
flock of them mounted together at the sound 
of an approaching footstep, and sought some 
remote station. Red-hided cattle were plant- 
ing their split hoofs in the wet turf of the 
meadows, and laying their broad noses to 
the herbage with a crisp sound of cropping^ 
and outbreathings of sweet-smelling satisfac- 
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tion. How well their level backs and swarthy 
sides harmonised with the lay of the land and 
its mellow tints ! As for the high stone wall 
which surrounded the greater part of Dene 
Park, it was a spring sermon in itself. At 
every crevice it exuded lustrous green moss, 
suggesting the idea that the seeming massive 
structure was packed full of it, and that the 
grey surface of stone was but a thin pretence. 
At its base the grass grew thicker and taller ; 
in shady angles new-fang!ed spider-webs ex- 
tended their geometric threads for the harm- 
less capture of dew-drops. The glistening 
tracks of night-journeying snails crossed 
each other in wandering patterns, and the 
snails themselves might sometimes be dis- 
cerned waving their semi-transparent brown 
horns this way and that, and advancing with 
their leisurely one-footed step. Within the 
park the trunks of the trees in the avenue 
were stained green on the southern side, and 
their tough roots lay in snake-like contortions 
across the path, causing the feet of the un- 
wary to stumble. In openings at the end of 
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long Vistas, thin-limbed deer paused and 
looked. It was a morning sweet with the 
sounds and scents of awakening life. 

This genius of spring has its correspon- 
dence in the nature of man, when loving 
thoughts and impulses begin to stir Avithin 
him. One whose life has been unselfish and 
wholesome finds himself in sympathy with 
the returning season ; there is a fresher 
movement in his blood, and new hopes 
blossom in his mind. His spirit looks and 
tends outward, and almost forgets the dull 
claims of its flesh and bones. He fancies he 
catches a glimpse of divine meaning under- 
lying the earthly spectacle, which, could he 
but retain it long enough, would read him 
a lesson of profoundest moral truth. God 
made the earth to answer to the man, and 
daily she speaks to him in the large language 
that was understood, perhaps, by them of old 
time, but is forgotten now, save when some 
poet spells a word or two, or some lover 
hears a stray sentence with inspired ears* 
To mankind at large she is a mystery : only 
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the more enlightened ones understand that 
she IS a derivative of incandescent gases, now 
far advanced in the cooling process, and sure 
to be dead some day. 

It must be admitted that Selim, although 
purporting to be a fully-equipped lover, had 
no further impression from the aspect of 
nature on this particular morning, than that 
it was not likely to rain again before he went 
back to town. He was not accustomed to 
note the pointsof correspondence between him- 
self and the rest of the created — in distinction 
from the manufactured — world ; the reason 
probably being that his attention was monopo- 
lised by the sensations, desires, and schemes 
of the first mentioned part of divine work. 
Whatever happened, or was likely to happen, 
in any of the various fields of human interest 
and endeavour, was of importance to Selim 
solely in so far as he saw himself personally 
involved therein, for good or for ill. If he 
were told that the Countess of Thistledown 
had eloped with her groom, it set him to 
thinking how he would have felt and acted 
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in the groom's or in the earl's place ; if there 
was a schism in the Established Church, it 
suggested the question whether he would 
profit most by siding with this party, or with 
the other ; if war were declared between 
England and Russia, Selim was anxious to 
know whether the sufferings or success of 
the belligerents could be made to subserve 
the prosperity of his individual pocket As 
a man when traversing plains or oceans 
always finds himself the central figure of the 
scene, so Fawley, in this progress through 
time and space, inevitably referred his en- 
vironment to a culmination in Fawley. In 
his active, equally as in his passive phase, 
the principle remained the same. Fawley 
was as capable of performing the deeds of 
charity, for example, as any saint in the 
calendar ; but all his gifts would be patterned 
after the boomerang ; however vigorously he 
might disseminate them, they were certain, 
from their innate and essential quality, to 
return to him with an augmented impetus. 
In short, Fawley, though appearing and 
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be having, and even feeling, as one endowed 
with quite an average amount of decorous 
and benevolent freedom, was in reality fast- 
bound to a single fixed idea, from which he 
would have found it precisely as easy to 
escape as to jump out of his own skin. This 
sort of slavery is as subtle as it is secure ; the 
more lightly its fetters are worn, the more 
remote becomes the possibility of breaking 
them. 

But Fawley was in love ; and love, surely, 
love — the essence of wisdom and the source 
of all spiritual vitality — must needs be incom- 
patible with so darkened and lifeless a state 
of being as that which has been portrayed ! 
The difficulty seems to be, that when a 
person has once allowed himself to become 
the supreme object in his own regard, any 
emotion to which he may thereafter pretend 
is vitiated by the influence of the predomi- 
nant passion : having closed the unselfish or 
heavenward approaches of his mind, he is 
constrained to introduce his heaven-sent 
guests by avenues opening in the opposite 
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direction ; but in penetrating to their destina- 
tion they get so begrimed and disfigured by 
the filth and tortuousness of the road, that 
thenceforward they are no longer angelic but 
devilish, and thus, at all events, in harmony 
with their new quarters. Or, to adopt a less 
figurative mode of statement, if Fawley is 
said to love Mary Dene, we mean no more 
than that he has chosen her as the arena for 
the indulgence of certain of his selfish ends 
and pleasures ; he has made her a means of 
being more selfish than he could have been 
without her. As the desire of a genuine 
love is to give, so that of a love of the oppo- 
site kind is to take ; and when it has taken 
all there is to be had, it necessarily comes to 
an end. That it does so come to an end, and 
quickly too, as a general thing, is possibly the 
best practical argument that can be urged 
against it; for there is no doubt that it is 
tolerably agreeable while it lasts. But it has, 
at best, only the resources of a single human 
being to draw upon ; whereas the nobler 
passion is supported by all the inexhaustible 
wealth of the divine kingdom. 
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Mary Dene had been forewarned of Faw- 
ley's visit, and had prepared herself for it. 
Her experience of love, thus far, had been 
purely in the world of the imagination : or 
at all events, if she herself had loved truly, 
she was yet without practical experience 
of the sensation of being truly loved. It 
may well be doubted, however, whether the 
one is really possible apart from the other. 
Though true love gives, it must be provided 
with something on which to bestow its gifts ; 
and the only thing that can fully and worthily 
receive it, is the heart that can give back like 
measure as it receives. This mutual reaction 
is, indeed, so indispensable an element in the 
matter, that without it, or a plausible sem- 
blance of it, love must go out like the flame 
of a lamp that is without oil. For the re- 
action causes growth ; and love postulates 
growth ; when it stops growing it is dead — 
as would be the case with any other living 
thing, spiritually considered. It can stand 
still no more than it can go back. 

But Mary had loved an ideal. It may be 
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doubted, again, whether such love is love at 
all, or anything but a sentimental phantasy 
of the mind. Religious love is not ideal, as 
those probably know who have experienced 
it ; but, on the contrary, the most real and 
practical of loves — not a fulfilment of pre- 
conceived notions, but a substantial experi- 
ence of facts that could not have been pre- 
conceived. The shadowy fancy of a young 
woman or man for the mate whom they have 
never met, or, having met, have mis-known 
and misinterpreted — this is ideal love pro- 
perly speaking ; and it has, in itself, no more 
positive influence on the soul than any mid- 
summer night's dream. If it leads to ugly 
revelations and to disenchantment, these 
effects may indeed be positive enough ; but 
they in nowise conduce towards rescuing 
from its negative condition the sentinlent 
which gave them birth. Upon the whole, 
then, it may safely be affirmed that Mary 
Dene had never felt the inward fire of an 
actual human love ; had she done so, indeed, 
it is very certain that she would not have en- 
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gaged herself to Selim Fawley. She had 
made acquaintance with a phantom ; and 
when it confessed itself phantasmal, she had 
formed the conclusion that all in that kind 
must be phantoms likewise, and therefore no 
longer to be either loved or feared. 

In this frame of mind she made ready to 
meet the man who was to become her hus- 
band. She did not fear him, for she could not 
comprehend all the significance of the power 
which marriage would give him over her — a 
power altogether unrelated to the compara- 
tive force of their respective characters ; for 
a woman is a woman, were she a very Semi- 
ramis, and can no more protect herself from 
the man whom social laws have given au- 
thority over her, than she could avoid drown- 
ing at the bottom of a pool of water. She 
did not love him, either ; but, besides having 
done her best to put in practice Mrs. Strome's 
theory that the ' neighbourly love ' of Scrip- 
ture might be applied to fill this gap, she had 
gone far towards persuading herself that she 
entertained a tolerable liking for Selim per- 
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sonally, and that the more accustomed she 
got to the idea of living with him, the more 
confirmed this liking would become. The 
news of the bodily violence that he had suf- 
fered affected her singularly. I am not pre- 
pared to deny that, for an instant, and in 
some obscure recess of her heart, a feeling 
may not have harboured of unregenerate 
regret that the blow had not been a little 
harder — ^just * six ounces more/ as the surgeon 
had phrased it — and so made an end of all 
trouble, and saved Selim himself from much 
present pain and possible future inconveni- 
ence. But she did not allow this passing 
thought to develop into a recognised wish ; 
she set her foot upon it, and crushed it 
down until its sinister wrigglings had ceased. 
Her next sensation partook rather of plea- 
surable anticipation than of anything else; 
not that she rejoiced in Selim's sufferings — 
she would have been incapable of that in the 
case of her worst enemy — but that she saw 
in it an opening for the exercise of all those 
tender and patient ministrations whereby 
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good women contrive not so much to endear 
themselves to their patients, as to endear 
their patients to themselves. Mary did not 
need a poet to tell her that pity is akin to 
something warmer than mere liking ; and she 
built up for herself an unselfish romance — z, 
vision of a man broken in strength and 
health, and refined and elevated by the disci- 
pline of pain, served and tended by a woman 
compassionate and gentle, who, by dint of 
her unweariable devotion, would gradually 
cause to grow between them such bonds of 
silent sympathy and mutual understanding 
as might at last issue in an affection not un- 
worthy of her earlier dreams. It was a true 
maiden vision, high-minded, pure, and little 
apt to be realised ; although no one who has 
had experience of the miracles which women 
can accomplish would venture rashly to assert 
that realisation was impossible. 

Be that as it may, Mary had worked her- 
self up, on the faith of her project, to such a 
pitch of gladsome hopefulness, that by the 
time Selim was due at the Hall she began to 
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fear lest her excess of good spirits might be 
misinterpreted by him who was the occasion 
of it In honour of the warm spring morn- 
ing she was dressed in white, with black 
ribbons at her throat and round her wonderful 
hair. The sleeves of her dress left her white 
wrists bare ; on][her finger she wore, for the 
first time, the ring that Selim had given her 
on their betrothal : an opal in a setting of jet. 
She walked about the house humming to 
herself the tune of some old-fashioned melo- 
dious hymn : she was proficient in no other 
sort of music ; and ever and anon breaking 
off, both in the tune and in her walk, and 
standing with open-eyed preoccupation before 
the viewless creations of her own fancy. At 
length the sunshine, co-operating with the 
sanity and freshness of her physical instincts, 
constrained her to leave the house and breathe 
the freer air outside : she went into the old 
Queen Anne garden, and soon found occupa-. 
tion there in training up against the wall a 
dilapidated rose-bush. Meanwhile she talked 
learnedly with the Scotch gardener, asking 
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him shrewd questions, weighing critically his 
replies, and making him feel, not only that 
she was the best and cleverest of mistresses, 
but that he himself was an inspired horticul- 
turist in every respect capable of doing her 
credit. 

' Aweel, my leddy,' he ventured to remark 
presently, * Tse right glad to see ye looking 
sae hearty the morn. Ye hae been hardly 
your ain good sel' for mony a day syne.' 

' The fact is, you see, Duncan,' returned 
the heiress, turning her face *upon him with a 
smile and a flush, * I expect my lover to 
come here this morning.' She said this 
lightly and gaily, and with a playfully con- 
fidential tone ; but the next moment she 
reflected that the old gardener had a rather 
unadaptable mind, which might happen to> 
make a mistake between the new and the old 
order of things ; so she added, in a somewhat 
forced voice, while her face became grave 
again : * I mean Mr. Selim Fawley, whom you 
have seen.' 

* Mr. Fawley, is it ? Ou, ay, I ken the 
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gentleman : and a fair-spoken, weel-favoured 
body he is too, and unco civil in his manners. 
But/ added the venerable Duncan, who 
seemed to have exhausted his stock of eulogy 
in the above sentences, and to feel it upon his 
conscience to touch the other side of the 
question, * if I may tak the freedom to speak 
my mind to your leddyship, he'll be no siccan 
a one as the Laird your father, that's dead 
and gone. Hegh 1 there was a mon !' 

* No, Duncan ; he's not like my father, 
certainly. I could not expect to marry a man 
like Sir Hubert. And it is not necessary.' 

* Weel, weel, we'se no dispute that e'enow,' 
said the gardener, a trifle put out, perhaps, at 
the manner in which his hint was disposed of. 
^ And sae your leddyship's content, it's nae 
for ithers to mak a clash about it But there's 
ane thing I wad like to ken, if it's no speerin 
too far, and that's whether Mr. Fawley or 
yoursel' will be maister o' Dene Hall when he 
comes here to bide ?' 

' What an absurd question, Duncan !' ex- 
claimed Miss Mary, half amused^ and half 
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embarrassed. ' What difference can it make 
to you ?' 

* Aiblins no sae muckle, after aV returned 
the Scotchman cautiously. * But your leddy- 
ship maun ken I'se an auld mon e'enow, and 
an unco while it is I'se lived in your service ; 
and I'm thinking it wad gar me feel queerly 
to be taking my orders frae onybody that 
didna bear the name o' Dene : mair by token 
if he's ane o' they Jew bodies (begging your 
leddyship's pardon) that crucified the blessed 
Saviour awhile syne. And dinna ye think, 
your ain sel', my leddy/ continued he persua- 
sively, ' that ye'd find it a bit vex and grief 
to ye to be yoked thegither wi' the likes o' 
him, and ^ 

* Duncan, you are neglecting your work in 
order to talk very foolishly about what you 
don't understand,' interrupted Mary with 
severity, and with the flush spreading over 
her cheeks. * Mr. Fawley is not a Jew exactly, 
but if you are so very' particular that you 
cannot put up with any master of this house 
unless you are allowed to choose him yourself 
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— if you wish to leave me, after having lived 
here so many years, as you say, just at the 
time when I am going to — to think of marry- 
ing somebody — of course you can go ; and 
all the gardeners can go, and all the ser- 
vants in the house, if they like, with either 
their month or their money, whichever they 
prefer !' 

She had by this time talked herself into 
something very like a passion, much to 
Duncan's surprise and dismay; for he had 
meant no more than to give his mistress a 
piece of friendly advice, which he had long- 
been carrying about with him, but had never 
before found so good an opportunity to get 
delivered of; and it was by no means his in- 
tention to let the question of the 'Jew 
body's' installation at Dene Hall affect his 
own position there. On the contrary, he, in 
common with all the other old retainers of 
Sir Hubert's time, had conceived so staunch 
an affection for the young heiress that nothing 
short of being forcibly ejected from the pre- 
mises would have induced any one of them 
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to forsake her. Therefore Duncan would 
cleave to her faithfully, and in case of need 
defend her even against her own perversity. 
But, meanwhile, he perceived the futility of 
trying to influence her by what he called 
hints : the only thing to be done was to act, 
and the time for action had not yet arrived. 

So he began an apology; but Mary was 
not in a mood of forgiveness, apparently, for 
she walked off and left him in the midst of 
it. Duncan saw her no more, and very soon 
afterwards the front-door bell rang, and he 
knew that Fawley had arrived. 




CHAPTER XVI. 

INDISPOSITION. 



ARY'S first thought on seeing her 
lover was that he had improved 
in appearance and expression : that 
is, he looked thinner, paler, and older ; and 
as she would have expressed it, more manly. 
She was not an admirer of red-and-white 
comeliness in the masculine sex; and Fawley's 
habitual aspect of well-fed prosperity had 
always been irlcsome to her. On the other 
hand, the loss of his hair revealed certain 
irregularities in the shape of his cranium that 
were not altogether promising; but Mary 
was not a phrenologist, and would not allow 
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herself to be disturbed by trifles. Besides, 
her attention was immediately attracted by a 
kind of nervous twitching of the mouth and 
eyebrows which she had never observed in 
him before, and which was manifestly a result 
of the blow and shock he had received. Poor 
fellow, how terribly he must have suffered ! 
Her heart was stirred with a compassion 
which (as being in accordance with what she 
had hoped to feel) she was only too ready to 
indulge. Her feeling was so cordial, there- 
fore, that almost before she knew what was 
happening, Fawley had kissed her very near 
her mouth. She tried to look as if she did 
not mind it, though this was the first time he 
had succeeded in doing such a thing ; but he 
continued to hold both her hands, and to 
gaze into her face in such a way that she 
could not but show her confusion. The 
evidences of it did not, however, appear to 
distress her lover in the least ; on the con- 
trary, they plainly delighted him ; there was 
a peculiar glisten in his small, tenacious eyes 
that made her feel short of breath. And he 
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kept squeezing her hands and then partly 
relaxing his clasp in a manner that she some 
how felt was unjustifiable, even in view of 
the bond between them. She dreaded, 
moreover, lest he should discover the 
betrothal ring upon her finger, and thereby 
be impelled to renewed demonstrations ; and 
though she had put it on that morning 
especially to give him pleasure, she now 
resolved to take it off again at the earliest 
opportunity. And all the time there was a 
voiceless altercation going on in her mind : 
"* I cannot bear it — he has no right to look at 
me and to touch me so !' * You must — you 
must ! All women must bear it from their 
betrothed lovers 1' ^ I cannot ! he stifles me ! 
I could like him at a distance — ^but not so 
near !' ' You must ! You fool, what do you 
expect ?' * I must have time, then — let it be 
gradually, not all at onceT 'One time is 
like another ; you must yield to him — it is 
his right \ But all things must come to an 
end at last — even the raptures of men like 
Fawley ; and sooner or later he was seated 
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in a chair sufficiently removed from Mary to 
enable her to draw a free breath. But she 
had felt his influence from head to foot. 

* It seems such ages since I saw you, 
dearest !' she found that he was saying, after 
a while: she did not know how long he 
might have been talking previously. 'You 
don't know how I have longed for you ! I 
feel lost when we're apart; and such a 
terrible experience as I have had, too I 
Such brutality !' 

* Oh yes, indeed !' returned she, glad that 
he was got upon this topic, though she had 
hardly expected him to do his own bemoan- 
ing so loudly. * I have been thinking about 
you a great deal — about it in connection with 
you. I am so glad of the chance it gives me 
to — I mean, of course, I shall be so glad if I 
can help to relieve your suffering. You suffer 
a great deal, don't you ?' 

* No one knows what I suffer !' Fawley 
replied, with a dismal gesture. * Don't 1 
show it ? Don't you see the traces of it in 
me.?' 

VOL, II. 35 
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That involuntary twitch passed across his 
face as he spoke. Mary wondered v/hether 
he was conscious of it. 'Oh yes, indeed!' 
she murmured again, in a tone of such 
sincere commiseration that Fawley was a 
trifle disconcerted ; for though he wished to 
be bewailed and petted, he did not quite care 
to be told that his good-looks and bodily 
vigour were for ever blasted. To be an 
interesting invalid for a reasonable length of 
time would satisfy him — just long enough for 
the petting to become a habit not easily to 
be discontinued. He had never confronted 
the idea that his injuries were actually so 
serious as he gave them out to "be — that he 
would, in sad earnest, never be his own man 
again. Hence the tone in which Mary spoke 
alarmed him ; and in the hope of being con- 
tradicted, he said, * I shall never get over it, 
I suppose; I shall be a wreck all my life!* 

* Yes, I suppose so,' Mary assented readily, 
and, as it appeared to Fawley, almost com- 
placently. In truth, they were playing at 
cross-purposes : she, quite unsuspicious of 
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the ambiguous intention of his complaints, 
and finding them accord with her own pre- 
conceived notions, responded to them solely 
from her own point of view — which was that 
of the nurse pleased with the prospect of 
abundant occupation. Fawley now tried a 
change of base. *To be sure I have a 
wonderful constitution/ said he ; ^ and that's 
in my favour.' Here the twitch came once 
more. Mary made no reply ; she seemed to 
have lapsed into a reverie. 

' Don't you think so "i^ he demanded at 
length, rather petulantly. 

Mary emerged from her abstraction with a 
long indrawing of the breath, and a slow 
concentration of gaze upon him. * You need 
not take that tone with me, Selim,' she said 
gravely. 

* How do you mean ? What tone ?' 

' Making light of what has happened to 
you. You forget that you wrote me the 
truth about it in your letter; though the 
reality seems to be worse even than that had 
led me to expect. Why should you try to 
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make me believe against the evidence of my 
eyes ? If you think that your always being 
an invalid will make me care any less for 
you, you do me injustice. It is the other 
way. And I shall be glad, for my own sake, 
to be always helping you in your weakness. 
I think perhaps it is Providential, to make 
us get on together better. If you were to be 
no more dependent on me than other husbands 
are on their wives, there would be less chance 
of our — happiness !' 

Fawley was now thoroughly discomposed, 
and the signs of his discomposure were un- 
pleasantly visible in the nervous exaggeration 
of his movements. * Upon my word, you talk 
very coolly !' he began, with an attempt at a 
laugh. * Tm not so far gone as you seem to 
think. I shall be all right again presently. 
Most men would have been killed by such a 
blow as I got — but you see I'm about again 
only ten days after. I walked over here 
from the station, and I don't feel tired. You 
don't know what a constitution I've got! 
As for being an invalid all my life, I've no 
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idea of it, I can tell you ! Not even for the 
sake of being tended by your fair hands, my 
dear — he, he, he ! Of course, I can see you 
don't mean it — you're only trying to scare 
me ; but you mustn't carry the joke too far, 
for I am confoundedly nervous still — I admit 
that! It's only what might be expected, 
after such a shock as that : I was insensible, 
you know, for ever so long. But I shall be 
perfectly right again in a few weeks, at most. 
Don't you think so ? You don't really think 
it's anything serious — anything that will last? 
Oh, Mary, you don't really, do you ?' 

Mary Dene's eyes had been kindling more 
and more as this disjointed harangue went 
on ; it took her entirely by surprise, not only 
by what it was in itself, but by the light 
it let in on Fawley's hitherto unrevealed 
character. I ndignation, contempt — which 
was uppermost in the look she bent upon 
him ? 

But she made a great inward struggle, and 
crushed down these feelings. She had made 
up her mind not merely to endure Fawley, 
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but to accept him and minister unto him with 
at least a neighbourly kindness and charity : 
and she must not falter from this purpose 
because, at the first trial, the task put on a 
repulsive aspect She had not undertaken it 
with the expectation of finding it agreeable. 

* I hardly know what to say/ she replied 
at last. * You seem to contradict yourself in 
a strange way. You told me you had been 
very much hurt, and you look as if you had 
been ; and yet you seem to think, or to wish 
to think, that you are not so much hurt after 
all. How am I to understand you ?' 

* Oh, you are too hard on me 1 You make 
no allowances for the little foibles of human 
nature,' rejoined Fawley, with an accent of 
plaintive reproach — to which he also en- 
deavoured, though without much success, to 
impart a humorous flavour. * A fellow likes 
to be sympathised v/ith and petted in his 
misfortunes by the girl he's in love with ; but 
he doesn't expect to be taken too seriously. 
I may have exaggerated a little — I suppose 
I did : there's no harm in that 1 But for you 
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to come down on me this way, and give me 
up as a broken-down invalid for the rest of 
my days, I vow it's too severe ! I shouldn't 
mind it if I were up to my average condition ; 
but when Tm all run down this way, it's 
enough to make a fellow lose all hope !' 

* Hope — of what ?' 

' There you go again ! Of course I hope 
to be all right again before long !* 

' I wish you would be simple and straight- 
forward with me, Selim/ Mary said in an 
appealing tone — she felt ready to cry. * I 
am not clever enough to comprehend these 
double meanings of yours. Did you tell me 
what you thought was not true about yourself 
only so that — so that I might like you better?* 

'Well, you do make me out an awful 
criminal 1 But who wouldn't commit even 
blacker crimes than that to gain the affection 
of a lovely woman ?' 

* Please don't speak so to me, just at this 
moment. I don't want to make you out a 
criminal, Selim — Heaven knows it ! No ; I 
suppose there was no great harm in what 
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you did, though it does not seem a very- 
noble way of winning a woman's love, I 
would have tried to love you without that ; 
though, as I said, I thought your sickness 
had perhaps been sent as a means of drawing 
us nearer together. Let me understand you 
clearly then : you believe that you may 
recover from the effects of this shock, some 
day?' 

* Some day ? Yes, in a month's time, most 
likely ! What makes you look at me that 
way ? — as if I had one foot in the grave ! I 
vow I can't stand it !' 

' I was feeling very sorry for you, that's 
all I' Mary said, in a slightly tremulous voice. 
* I was not thinking how I looked.' 

Selim got up from his chair with a scared 
and almost wild expression in his face, which 
was deadly pale. 

* I can't stand it!' he repeated; *you make 
me feel as if I might be going to die ! Can't 
you say you think Til get well ?' 

. His agitation made Mary feel the necessity 
of maintaining her own self-possession. 
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* What can I know about it ?' she said, as 
soothingly as she could. ' I am not a 
doctor/ 

' You do know ! you do know ! I can see 
it in your eyes ! Damnation ! don't torture 
me so !* he exclaimed, with a sort of shriek 
breaking through the last words. He shook 
his hands, with the fingers hooked and rigid, 
on each side of his head. The man was 
plainly carried away by mere nervous terror, 
which was increased (if not actually occa- 
sioned) by the perception he retained of its 
being itself an indication of his nervous 
collapse. Mary felt that he was on the brink 
of an insane paroxysm. She did not fear for 
herself; her only thought was, so far as might 
be possible, to compose and soothe Fawley. 
She rose slowly, keeping her face turned 
upon him, charged with an expression of 
gentle and sympathetic compassion. She 
moved towards him, with her arms partly 
extended, and attempted to take his quiver- 
ing hands in hers. But he shrank back from 
her, his features all contorted; and coming 
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in contact with a sofa, he cowered down 
upon it, motioning her away, as one might 
repel a spectre. * 

' You are not afraid of me, Selim — of your 
wife that is to be ?' she said with a grave 
smile, which cost her much. 

' Keep away from me — keep away !' he 
cried in the husky, pithless voice of hysteria. 
' You want to be the death of me — he, he,^ 
he! I won't stand it! Tm as well and 
strong as any man — ^as I ever was ! I was 
lying — I don't care who knows it — I was 
lying! Lots of money — Tve made over 
twenty thousand pounds ! Fm going to live 
and enjoy it — Til enjoy everything! — he, he^ 
he ! Such a wife, too I You — yes, I mean 
you ! Can't you say I'll get well ? Say it ! 
Never mind lying — he, he! A little lie 
won't hurt anybody ! Mary ! Ma — ary ! I 
look all right, don't I ? Oh, you devil 1 Oh^ 
you devil ! you want to kill me ! You want 
Sebastian Strome ! You shan't — I'll outlive 
him ! Don't believe him, he's a liar 1 I can 
marry whom I choose ! Pure as purity — he^ 
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he, he ! Oh, oh ! my head ! What are they 
doing ? Mary ' 

' Hush !' she said, suddenly and imperi- 
ously. 

' We heard such a laughing and talking/ 
said the amiable voice of Aunt Sophia in the 
doorway, * I thought we might venture to 
come in. I've brought you Doctor Stemper, 

dear Oh, my God I what's the matter 

with him ?' 

' Eh ? — who ? — what ?' demanded the 
cheerful doctor, coming forward. * Hullo ! 
sure enough ! Got a fit — eh ? Got a fit ; 
that's it! Pressure on brain, most likely. 
Look here, one of you ! run for a little harts- 
horn, that's a good soul ! Bring him round 
directly ! No danger — not a bit — all right !' 

* Painful thing for you, my dear — eh ? 
Disagreeable thing — what?' said the doctor 
sympathetically to Mary, as he bade her 
farewell a couple of hours later. Fawley had 
been put to bed, and was now asleep, with a 
prospect of waking up comparatively restored. 
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* Unpleasant things, fits, till you get used to 
them r 

* It was the effects of that blow, I suppose ?' 

* Oh yes — partly that : must have had 
some previous trouble with the brain though 
— years ago, may be ; those things crop out 
when you don't expect *em* Oh, he'll be 
right as a trivet by this evening! Avoid 
excitement, over-exertion — all that sort of 
thing — eh ? Keep his aunt out of the way. 
ril call in again to-morrow. Come, brighten 
up, my dear child ! Can't have you ill too — 
eh ? No, no, that would never do ! Brighten 
up! 

* Thank you, I'm very well/ returned 
Mary, with an indifferent tone and smile. 
'I feel a little stifled, that's all; I shall 
soon get used to it. Good-bye till to-morrow, 
then !' She watched him climb into his gig 
and drive away. 

When Doctor Stemper got a little way 
down the avenue, he fetched his quiet going 
mare such a lash with the whip as well-nigh 
destroyed her trust in human nature. She 
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jumped forward at fifteen miles an hour; 
the doctor reined her in savagely, and then 
lashed her once more. What could he have 
been thinking of ? 




CHAPTER XVII. 



THE LUSTY WOOER. 



m 



ERHAPS the most insidious ob- 
stacle in the way of Fawley's 
recovery was his own constant and 
iin-uFi igible alarm. A brave man's courage 
is the best physician he can have ; the cures 
it effects are often little short of miraculous. 
The valour of the heart and the free play of 
the lungs, in the face of whatever danger or 
difficulty, render these comparatively inno- 
cuous and impotent, and keep the man sound 
and wholesome. A cold -fingered, tremulous 
habit, on the other hand, where the blood 
shrinks inward from the surface of the body 
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and the breathing is oppressed — this is 
disease in itself, and affords fatal facilities to 
the inroads of enemies from without. Now, 
Fawley, though he was not afraid of some 
things from which many a bolder man might 
recoil, had always been extremely sensitive 
regarding what is figuratively known as his 
own skin. So long as his health was good 
and his physical strength unimpaired, this 
foible of his had not been conspicuous ; at 
worst, it could only be inferred from the 
general tendency he showed to take himself 
out of harm's way, and amiably to cajole 
violence instead of withstanding or provok- 
ing it. His historic fight with Sebastian 
Strome was not only the solitary occasion on 
which he had been known to subject himself 
to such an ordeal, but it was remarked at the 
time, and not altogether forgotten afterwards, 
that he had succumbed to his antagonist after 
remarkably little punishment. He himself, 
it is true, had pleaded internal injuries as the 
cause of his speedy surrender ; the external 
marks of combat had certainly not been 
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numerous or ghastly. But now that, through 
no fault of his own, the skin aforenamed had 
suffered grievous and irreparable injury, much 
spiritual as well as material substance, which 
had hitherto lain in snug concealment, was 
incontinently revealed to the view of man- 
kind. The secret was out, and out it must 
remain. Selim had loved himself, and 
dearly loved his body as himself in most 
obvious manifestation ; and he was now 
horribly frightened and bewildered at finding 
this cherished object in a really serious state 
of dilapidation. It was as if the inmost 
friend of his soul had suddenly turned upon 
him and threatened him with bankruptcy and 
desertion ; for what would Selim be without 
an enjoying and enjoyable body, or even — 
grisly thought — without any body at all ? 
What, indeed ! 

It may seem singular that the darker 
aspects of his case were realised by him only 
after his collapse at Dene Hall, and not 
rather on that first night of liis disaster in the 
London streets. But cowards — for it seems 
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necessary henceforth to class Fawley with 
this unfortunate and often highly estimable 
order of persons — cowards, then, are, by 
virtue of their cowardice, the most unreason- 
ably hopeful of men, up to a certain point ; 
that passed, the same cowardice renders them 
blind even to such slight reasons for hope as 
a serener view might still discover. Selim, 
accordingly, on emerging from his first in- 
sensibility, and finding himself still alive and 
under the care of charitable policemen, 
straightway leaped to the conclusion that 
there w;as no great harm done, the reason 
being, not that he was disposed to undervalue 
his injury, but that he did not dare to value 
it too much. He would, indeed^ bewail it to 
others as if it were the chief tragedy of recent 
times; but in his own secret soul he must 
continue to believe that it was only skin-deep 
after all. Cowardice being the most para- 
doxical of qualities, we shall not be surprised 
to hear that in the maintenance of this belief 
Selim gave evidence of great fortitude and 
constancy. He steeled himself against the 
VOL. II. 36 
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importunities of symptoms which would soon 
have sapped the confidence of men less 
resolute in pusillanimity. He anxiously told 
each quiver of his nerves and every dismal 
languor of his fibres that it was a lie ; he shut 
his eyes to the helpless twitchings of his face, 
and sternly banished from his mind all recol- 
lection of a certain warning which the 
physician who had attended him in that old 
college illness of his had given him. For a 
sick man to accomplish all this surely evi- 
denced most commendable energy ; and yet 
underneath that laborious stolidity may there 
not have lurked a shivering knowledge of its 
uselessness ? Fawley would have denied it, 
but denial is the religion of such men. 

In coming so soon after his accident to 
Dene Hall, he made the deplorable mistake 
of over-estimating the strength of his own 
incredulity — or credulity, for the terms are in 
this case nearly synonymous. Mary's un- 
disguised look of commiseration at his altered 
aspect, and her honest confirmation of his 
dishonest self-bemoanings, struck to the core 
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of his deceit-engendering soul. The poignant 
sincerity of her nature made it necessary for 
him to believe her rather than himself ; she 
took all virtue away from the flattering unction 
wherewith he had been so busily besmearing 
himself. In the light of her presence the 
scales fell from his eyes ; he saw by reflection 
from her what his poltroonery had hidden 
from himself. With scarce a word spoken 
she made him feel the significance of those 
symptoms whose import he had heretofore 
disguised. Hence his sudden discomfiture 
and rout. From that time forth he must put 
up, as best he could, with the fact that he 
never would know another day of bodily 
health and vigour in this world. It is not 
easy to over-estimate the terror to a man like 
Fawley of a sentence like this. 

He did not make his appearance down- 
stairs until the morning following his hysteric 
seizure. If the change in him had been 
apparent before, it was overpowering now. 
His face was haggard and — save for the re- 
current twitching — ^stiff" in its movements ; 

36—2 
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there was a settied droop of the heavy under- 
Hp, and a dull lowering of the eyebrows and 
eyelids, as if light were painful to the eyes. 
The dapper alertness of the well-formed 
figure had given place to a lethargic clumsi- 
ness ; nevertheless, when Mary met him, a 
sort of wave of gallantry seemed to pass over 
him ; he smiled and murmured with some re- 
covery of his old effusion, and for the second 
time he attained to kiss the lady's cheek, 

* Thank you, dearest ; that is the best 
medicine for me,' he said in a soft tone. 
* May I take it as a sign that you have for- 
given my behaviour of yesterday } I have 
no recollection of what I said, but I fear for 
that reason it may have been something wild 
and outrageous.' 

* There is nothing to forgive, Selim/ she 
answered quickly and feverishly. * I only 
felt very sorry for you. You will be better 
now ; let us say no more about that. I ex- 
pect Dr. Stemper every moment — I think I 
see his gig coming along now. Shall we 
walk out in the garden and meet him ?' 
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* Anywhere, with you,' said Selim; and 
out they went accordingly, he leaning on her 
arm. The doctor came up ; and after the 
three had exchanged a few words, he laid 
his finger for a moment lightly on Mary's 
shoulder, and said : 

' Now, Miss Dene, I must request to be 
left alone with my patient — can't stop but a 
few minutes — give him his orders, you know, 
and then run away again. So you must be 
off— eh ? That's a good girl ! and 111 send 
him after you as soon as I've done with him.' 

When she had gone. Doctor Stemper led 
Selim away to a secluded bench behind one 
of the immemorial yew trees, and rapidly put 
him through a professional catechism. This 
done, he stood in front of him and addressed 
him as follows : 

* Now, Mr. Fawley, I wish to speak to 
you, frankly you know, one man to another ! 
You can see, without my telling you, you're 
badly run down — very bad, eh ? Doctors 
don't often tell patients the facts about them- 
selves — quite right too— but circumstances 
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alter cases. You'll live a long — may live a 
long time, but you'll always be as you are 
now, more or less — see ? Now, you're en- 
gaged to be married.' 

* No engagement has been announced/ 
Fawley observed with mildness. 

* Quite right — ^but those things get known 
— I know it ! Now, as a physician, it's my 
duty to tell you, you ought not to marry ! 
Ought not — see ?' 

* Thanks. Of course you tell me this, as 
my physician, in my own interests ?' Fawley 
said after a pause, raising his eyes to Doctor 
Stemper's face. 

' Yes, in your interests ; but, I don't mind 
saying, in the interests of the woman you 
were to marry still more. It's a — b. physical 
matter, Mr. Fawley ; it affects, not you and 
her only, but the children — if there should be 
any children. When the brain is affected, as 
yours is, and must have been, I should say, 
for some years back, not visibly, you know, 
but in a latent way — ^latent, you know, eh ? — 
when that's the case, there can be no safety. 
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either for the married partners or for those 
born of them. No safety — see ?' 

' Do you mean that marriage would tend 
to shorten my life ?' Fawley inquired, after 
another short silence. He pressed his lips 
together as he asked the question, and partly 
closed his eyes. 

* I don't say that — no, I can't say that !' the 
doctor replied, with some little reluctance. 

Fawley immediately looked down, and 
stirred the gravel of the path with his foot. 

' But/ continued the doctor, * a ms^n doesn't 
want to involve the woman he cares for in 
the trouble or danger that should — that he 
should keep to himself, eh ? I take for 
granted, you see, that you do care for her. 
You wouldn't like — you don't want to ruin 
her life, eh ?' 

' Oh, my dear doctor !' murmured Fawley, 
still looking down. * I am in a very miserable 
and difficult position,' he went on presently. 
* A marriage like that I looked forward to, 
I need not tell you, involves many considera- 
tions. It's not only that I love Miss Dene ; 
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but I have the privilege of believing that my 
love is returned. I Vould not think of putting 
my own happiness before her well-being even 
for a moment ; but you can see, Doctor 
Stemper, that there is a great responsibility 
either way. And there is one other con- 
sideration, which perhaps we ought not to 
lose sight of/ 

' Eh ? — what's that ?' demanded the doctor, 
as Fawley hesitated. 

* You know, Miss Dene was engaged 
before — a few months ago — and that engage- 
ment was broken off very suddenly, and, so 
far as most people could see, mysteriously. 
Of course we — her friends — know on which 
side the blame lay ; but you and I, my dear 
doctor, as men of the world, know how 
superficial and prejudiced society is in its 
judgment of such things ; and I put it to you, 
as Mary's oldest and most trusted friend^ 
whether it would be prudent for her fair 
fame if such another mysterious affair should 
happen so soon. Say what you think with- 
out any consideration for me !' 
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Doctor Stemper's bright rosy face became 
very thoughtful : he was perplexed. Fawley 
had spoken with a kind of melancholy gentle- 
ness, for which he had not been prepared : 
he had expected that the young fellow would 
have adopted a more obstreperous tone. He 
had no confidence in him, but he could not 
deny that there was weight in his argument. 
That Mary really cared for him was doubt- 
less impossible ; but that might not prevent 
her from acting as if she did. As for the 
scandal of a rupture — yes, there was some- 
thing in that ; for though it was true that the 
engagement was not officially made public, 
yet, as the doctor had himself just admitted, 
such things 'get known.' Upon the whole 
Fawley 's case was a strong one : not least so 
in an aspect of it upon which Fawley had 
forborne to touch — namely, that Doctor 
Stemper was taking a considerable liberty, 
even as an old family friend and Fawley 's own 
physician, in saying to him what he had done* 
Fawley would have been quite justified in 
telling the doctor to mind his own business : 
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instead of that he had expressed manly and 
generous sentiments in a becoming tone of 
voice. He had put the doctor in the wrong 
while seeming to accept all that he had ad- 
vanced. Perhaps, as a lover, he was after all 
sincere. The doctor s reasons for distrusting 
him were somewhat vague, and, indeed, were 
mainly referable to grounds of personal 
aversion. The medical warning he had 
given him was sound ; but he could not help 
admitting to himself that, if he had liked 
Fawley, he might have discovered extenuating 
circumstances in his favour. While he was 
debating within himself, Fawley spoke again. 

* Will you do me a favour ?' he said. 
The doctor sent him a sharp look. 

* Do anything I can — or ought !' he replied. 
' I simply want you to take the whole 

responsibility of this thing on your own 
shoulders. I tell you frankly Fm not equal 
to it It would need all my strength and 
resolution, at the best of times, to tell her 
what you advise ; and I have neither strength 
nor resolution now. Her loveliness and 
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fascination have such a hold over me, Doctor 
Stemper, that if I were to attempt what you 
ask, I should break down in the midst of it, 
or perhaps say the opposite of what I meant 
to say. Besides, I shouldn't be sure, in my 
own mind, that I was doing right. It's dif- 
ferent with you. You can explain to her 
better than I can your reasons for advising 
our separation. And she will speak her 
mind more freely to you than she would to 
me. I shall leave here to-morrow morning. 
See her after I am gone, and settle it with 
her ; I leave everything in your hands, and 
to your judgment I am a poor good-for- 
nothing invalid, as you say ; and I feel that 
I have no right to inflict my misery upon 
others— certainly not on the woman I love! 
Well, this is the favour I ask of you. Will 
you do it ?' 

The speech was delivered with a fluency 
and impressiveness that gave the doctor quite 
a new idea of Fawley's capacities. The only 
fault to be found with it was, that it was too 
unimpeachably proper. But that was a 
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hypercriticism in which Doctor' Stemper did 
not choose to indulge. 

' You have put the obligation on my side 
— that's all I can say !' was his answer. 
* Well, I can promise you you won't lose by 
it. ril tell her plainly what the state of the 
case is, and then leave her to take her own 
course. Shan't say a word against you in 
any other way — depend upon that ! Shall I 
go to her now ?' 

Fawley gave an involuntary start and 
twitch. 

* Not now !' he said sharply. 
The doctor stared in surprise. 

* Till to-morrow I asked for/ Fawley con- 
tinued, after a moment or two, in his former 
tone. * I have a right to enjoy this day. 
Doctor Stemper, if it is to be my last with 
her. To-morrow you will have the field to 
yourself.' 

* Oh, very well !' the doctor said. * Quite 
right, certainly !* 

He had a misgiving that it was not quite 
right ; but a misgiving was no proof. There 
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was nothing for it but to bid Fawley good- 
day, and to drive back to the village. After 
all, Fawley could not carry Mary off bodily : 
she would still be here to-morrow morning. 
If she proved as manageable as Fawley had 
appeared to be there would be no difficulty. 




CHAPTER XVIII. 



THE JOCUND BRIDEGROOM. 

1FTER the doctor had gone Fawley 
remained for some time sitting 
upon the bench, with his elbows 
on his knees and his eyes fixed upon the 
ground. At length he arose, muttered some- 
thing to himself, and walked sluggishly back 
to the house. All that day he made himself 
very agreeable to Mary, in a restrained and 
somewhat melancholy manner ; frequently 
falling into reveries, during which he would 
shade his eyes with his hand, and his lips 
would move silently, as though in self-com- 
munion. Two or three times Mary en- 
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deavoured to introduce a Httle more bright- 
ness into the conversation, but although 
Fawley would talk, and talk well, he could 
not overcome his sadness. At last the even- 
ing came ; Aunt Sophia was discreetly absent. 

* This is our last evening,' said Fawley, 
apropos of nothing. 

* Until next week, and unless you will stay 
to-morrow/ 

' I must tell you myself,* he exclaimed, 
with a sort of chastened despair in the intro- 
duction which somehow struck Mary as not 
sounding quite sincere, but which might, as 
she immediately reflected, be intended sin- 
cerely by the speaker. * I told the doctor 
that I would leave it to him,' Fawley went 
on, bracing himself, as it were, to his task, 
and looking Mary full in the face; 'but I 
find I can't go away from you without letting 
you know from myself and hearing your 
spoken farewell — if it must be spoken. He 
has passed sentence upon me, Mary; sentence 
of — not death exactly — worse than that.' 

* I don't understand you/ said Mary, with 
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the coldness of manner that anything, she 
deemed sentimental extravagance always pro- 
duced in her. 

' He forbids us to marry/ 

Her eyes opened wide and her heart gave 
a bound, but she instantly repressed all 
emotion, and said dryly : ' Dr. Stemper ? 
How came he to have anything to say 
about it ?' 

*Oh, he is quite right. What business 
has a creature such as I am to weigh you 
down with the care of me ? You were made 
for a happier lot than to be tied — for years 
perhaps, for it is not certain that I shall die 
soon — tied to a wretched invalid like me. It 
was a hard thing for him to say to me, per- 
haps, but it was cruelly true. I could only 
acquiesce, of course. I should not have 
waited for his word if I had not believed that 
there was still a chance I might some day be 
good for something ; but * 

*Stop a moment, Selim, if you please,' 
interrupted Mary, with a coolly authoritative 
voice and smile, 'and let us thoroughly 
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understand each other once and for all. Do 
you wish our engagement to end ? Yes or 
no?' 

' Oh, Mary! how can you — no, then.' 

* Then it will not end, for neither do I 

wish it That is very simple, you see. Who 

should be open and straightforward with one 

another if we are not ? We know the truth 

about ourselves. I haven't lost my heart to 

you, I never pretended I had ; but still I 

believe that some good for both of us may 

come from our marriage. I mean to be a 

kind and faithful wife to you, and the best 

friend you have in the world, I did not at 

all like what I saw of you last night, but you 

will have to be a great deal worse than that 

before I will give you up. I don't like the 

way you have been talking just now ; it 

sounds as if you were saying it in the hope 

of being contradicted — the same as last night 

— and this time I do contradict it ; but why 

•couldn't you have said : " Dr. Stemper thinks 

we had better not marry, because he doesn't 

want you to spend your life as the nurse of 

VOL. II. 37 
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an invalid" ? Of course I know you don t 
agree with him, Selim, and you hoped I 
wouldn't, and you took this way to find out 
what I would Ho without asking me out- 
right. You are a good deal like Aunt 
Sophia in some of your ways ; but I shall be 
your wife all the same — if you will have me. 
I will nurse you, and I know you will like ta 
be nursed, for you are rather selfish, like most 
men ; so am I selfish, and I think being your 
wife will be as likely as anything to cure me 
of selfishness ; and I hope to make you better 
as well as myself. I have thought it all out, 
and I have made up my mind. There are 
some times when it seems harder than at 
others, but I get over them. If any one were 
to prove to me that you were utterly base and 
depraved, and unfit to associate with a decent 
human being, then I should refuse to marry 
you, not otherwise. Well, I think that's all. I 
shall see Doctor Stemper to-morrow, and show 
him that I have taken the matter out of your 
hands. The doctor meant kindly, but I 
think he presumed a little further than he 
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should have done. You ought to have told 
him that yourself; you should not have let 
him or any one be a medium between us. 
But never mind, I'm not going to scold any 
more. Are you satisfied with me ?' 

Here were brave words, spoken out with 
heart and spirit, and without one faltering 
syllable. This was Mary Dene, the descen- 
dant of her forefathers, in a rather unusual 
but still thoroughly characteristic phase. All 
her pride and high temper were up, and in 
that mood she was always more cheerful and 
more self-possessed than in any other. From 
the arch of her instep to the curve of her 
brow she was instinct with the true-hearted 
and lofty-minded independence of her noble 
race. She over-estimated her own strength, 
no doubt, and she spoke in ignorance of 
many things ; but what she said was none 
the worse for that, and all the more forcible. 
It had its effect on Fawley, for it almost 
moved him to genuine worship of her, a 
thing worth noting. He almost said to him- 
self, ' This woman is too good for me, Til let 

37—2 
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her alone !* But he compromised matters, by 
getting on his knees and kissing the hand 
which she extended towards him. She had 
been standing or pacing to and fro before 
him while speaking, as was her habit when 
aroused. She now received his homage 
good-humouredly, feeling for the moment 
as if she deserved it. What he said we need 
not trouble to inquire : Mary herself paid no 
heed to it. When they parted that nighty 
her last words were : * To-morrow I shall 
announce our engagement to all my friends, 
and you must do the same to yours. We'll 
have no more secrets T 

So Fawley returned to London with a 
mind at peace, so far as his marriage was 
concerned, and an untroubled conscience. 
For him also there were compensations. If 
his health were shattered — if he were in some 
danger of losing his mind some day, and of 
not surviving to a green old age — at all 
events he was sure of an incomparable 
woman for his wife, and of all manner of 
earthly prosperity so long as life remained ta 
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him. Doubtless, too, much enjoyment was 
in store for him. The success of his financial 
transaction in the matter of the waterproof 
blankets afforded him a gratification which 
might seem strange in view of the fact that, 
as an addition to his prospective wealth, it 
was of very slight importance. But so true 
it is, that not the ulterior results of success, 
but the success itself, is really pleasurable. 
And there were many analogous forms of 
delight to which Fawley could look forward. 
Social consideration, the power of dominion 
and insolence which money can give, freedom 
to do what he liked, and to use every bodily 
indulgence that prudence permitted, all this 
was his. He would have his revenge upon 
the world for that blow dealt him in the 
dark ! The selfishness of the man had 
formerly been of a comparatively broad and 
brilliant sort ; now it was narrowing down 
more and more to the dimensions of his actual 
physical personality. As time went on, and 
outward restraints diminished, the veneer of 
humanity and charity which had enveloped 
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him heretofore, would wear thin and thinner, 
and finally disappear ; and Fawley would 
stand revealed for what he really was. The 
decencies of life and deportment remain with 
such men only so long as they fancy some 
material end is to be gained by them. When 
they have secured all they can expect, they 
trample propriety under foot, and enjoy the 
one gratification which is still left to them, 
that of nakedly displaying their interior vile- 
ness. 

The interval between this and the ap- 
pointed wedding-day passed prosperously and 
without check. When Selim called upon his 
father to pay him back his five thousand 
pounds, and to tell him the history of the 
blankets, he found that able banker in a very 
different humour from that of six months 
before. Selim was caressed and compli- 
mented, invited and flattered, to his heart's 
content : the proffered five thousand was 
refused with reproachful gentleness : and 
Selim was wooed to a partnership in the 
bank with all the honeyed words and tempting 
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representations that were to be found in 
Lombard Street. At the conclusion of the 
interview the patriarchal David arose, and 
with glistening eyes and a broken voice, said, 
* Heaven bless you, my son ! I wanted to 
see you a first-class shentleman, and my wish 
is gratified. May you increase and proshper. 
Now 1 can die in peace !' So Selim became 
a member of the great house of Fawley 
and Co. 

Two days before his marriage, as he was 
mounting the stairs to his room, he heard a 
step following him; but he did not look 
round. As he applied his key to the lock of 
the door, the person to whom the step 
belonged came up and paused beside him. 
In the gloom of the passage Fawley could 
only see that he was rather tall, and coarsely 
dressed. As the door opened, the light fell 
upon the face of this person : it was thickly- 
bearded ; but Fawley, instantly recognising it, 
turned sick. 

' What do you want here ?' he asked. ' I 
thought you had left England.' 
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* I must have a few words with, you/ said 
Strome, following him into the room. * Don't 
be alarmed : Tve heard of your illness, and I 
shouldn't think of touching you in any case. 
Is it true that you think of marrying Miss 
Dene ?' 

' Think of it !' returned Selim, with a great 
deal of hatred in his voice and look. * Yes, 
and the day after to-morrow it will be done !' 

* No : I won't allow it !' Strome said. 

* What do you mean ? What do you 
come sneaking after me this way for ? Don't 
you know that any excitement might be the 
death of me "i Is money what you want ?' 

* Not at all r replied Strome, smiling. 
' And I don't want to be the death of you, 
Fawley. But you must not marry Miss 
Dene, and you know why !' 

*You wanted her for yourself.'^ You'll 
never get her ! She belongs to me, and I'll 
make her know it. You can do nothing 1' 

* I can only do one thing, and I would 
much rather not do that You had better 
give it up while there is still time. Unless 
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you do I shall come to the church and stop 
the ceremony on the spot. I shall tell the 
truth about you, Fawley. You know what 
effect that would have — not upon her alone. 
I don't wish to ruin even you ; but I have 
made up my mind to do it, rather than to let 
you marry her.' 

Strome spoke with the brusque and au- 
thoritative air which Fawley knew so well 
and hated so much. His shabby clothes did 
not seem to make any difference with him : 
he was the same Strome. Fawley's feeling 
towards him was so murderous, that it almost 
annulled his fear. But it would not do, on 
any account, to let his rage break forth. If 
once that rush of blood to the head began, he 
might die, or become insane. While they 
stood there facing each other, Fawley felt an 
intolerable bitterness of impotence. All at 
once it occurred to him that he might get out 
of the difficulty by lying. 

'Well, suppose I say I give it up/ he 
faltered out 

' Then sit down and write a note to that 
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effect to Miss Dene/ Strome answered, ' and 
give it to me to send to her/ 

Fawley thought for a moment. Then he 
slowly went to the table, took paper, and 
wrote. 

After he had finished Strome took the letter 
and read it. ' That will do,' he said, and put 
it in his pocket 

Fawley said nothing. He was thinking, 
* Oh, you fool, you fool !' and keeping down 
Tiis exultation. 

' Mind you, Fawley,' Strome said, as he 
stood in the open doorway, * I shall use this, 
but I shall not trust to it. I shall be on the 
look-out just the same ; and if you attempt 
to marry her after all, I shall be there to 
prevent you.' 

Fawley's heart became as water within 
him ; and as he sat there speechless with 
terror and hate, Strome went out and shut 
the door behind him. Half an hour later 
Fawley had sent his telegram and his letter 
to Aunt Sophia ; but what would it avail for 
her to intercept the note to Mary, if Strome 
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was to be at the church just the same. 
Would he be there ? At last Fawley re- 
solved to run the risk. 

There are many varieties of pain in the 
world, but perhaps the worst of all is that 
which torments a sinner who does not repent, 
and who finds himself in peril of discovery 
and shame. Oh, the accursed misery of that 
predicament ! 

Nobody knew what made Fawley look and 
act so strangely at what must be considered 
the happiest occasion of his life. The wed- 
ding was very magnificent ; but, throughout,, 
the bridegroom was as a man haunted and 
cowed by spirits of evil. When the minister 
began : * Therefore if any man can show any 
just cause why they may not lawfully be 
joined together,' Fawley turned and cast a 
look over the assemblage — a ghastly look. 
In the momentary pause that followed, such 
was the humming in his ears, he could not 
hear whether any voice was raised in answer. 
But when the minister went on with the next 
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sentences, Fawley was seized with such a fit 
of trembling, that his best man had to sup- 
port Tiim by the arm. All moisture forsook 
his mouth ; his sight grew blurrecJ. Never- 
theless, he kept his senses, and his dis- 
turbance was less noticed than might have 
been supposed : the bride happily monopo- 
lising the attention of most people. But, in 
proportion as all danger receded, Fawley's 
strength gave way ; and by the time the 
necessary part of the serv^ice was over, and 
the choir had begun to sing the one hundred 
and twenty-eighth Psalm, he became faint,, 
and the remainder of the solemnisation had 
to be omitted. 
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